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workers 


— © Study says community 


colleges must help retrain 
the state’s workforce 


By DANNY GOODWIN 
Editor 


recent report has found the state 
Acmnnis college system in need 

f major reform. With fewer adults 
trained for skilled positions, many compa- 
nies may leave for other states with better 
training programs. 

As NECC’s planning process continues, 
its mission is still months away from being 
settled. The process may eventually leave 
behind students taking classes in the Divi- 
sion of Continuing Education program, 
as President David Hartleb said he hopes to 
aim to increase the number of recent high 
school graduates at the college. 

Traditionally, the majority of NECC stu- 
dents are older. 

Hartleb said older students who are 
searching for a new career or job enhance- 
ment have different needs than recent high 
school graduates. He agreed with the study’s 
findings that quality support services and 
flexible scheduling are important to stu- 
dents. 

“If you look at all the job opportunities, 
you know there is a problem with a short- 
age of trained workers,” John Peroni, dean 
of division of continuing education and 
community services, said. “Not only are 
there a lack of trained workers, but there 
are also a number of functionally illiterate 
ones. It’s a disaster,” he said. 


Howdy ho! 
Goin’ down 


to South 
Park fora 
quiz 


_ Trivia Corner 


a eee + 


needed 


Peroni said he is more concerned about 
that problem than adult education, be- 
cause a number of adults in this state have 
the skill level of fourth or fifth graders. 

The study, done by Boston research group 
MassINC, found the community college 
adult education system in need of reform. 
The state is facing a shortage of skilled 
labor, according to the report. 

Some of the findings included: 

One in five adults are unable to read 
above a fifth grade level. 

About 2 million adults, 44 percent of 
the population, lack high school level abil- 
ity in math and English. The national aver- 
age is 50 percent, according to the Depart- 
ment of Education. 

About 877,000 adults in the state can- 
not read beyond a fifth grade level. 

Peroni said he has not seen any specific 
plan to deal with the problems. 

“If someone is married, has to raise a 
family or is a single parent and doesn’t have 
a nickel to their name, there’s a 
problem,” Peroni said. “They may say that 
they want an education, but they’re only 
making enough money to survive week to 
week and can’t afford the education or to 
get a babysitter.” 

He said it is easy to identify people who 
need an education, but it is harder to pro- 
vide it to them because a number of issues 
play a part in their lives. Besides this group 
of people, some companies just need to 
retrain workers. 

The report said the state risks losing 
companies to other states building highly 
skilled work force with better job-training 
programs. California and Washington were 
cited as states with a good adult education 
system. 

Peroni said Massachusetts is not as ag- 
gressive as some other states. He said Ala- 
bama attracted Mercedes Benz by promis- 
ing to educate all the workers as long as 
they were hired from Alabama. 

“That’s a big incentive, having hundreds 
or even thousands of workers educated for 
free,” he said. 

There is a great demand for workers to 
read, write, compute and think on their 
feet. Massachusetts is currently experienc- 
ing good economic growth, especially for 
workers with advanced skills and a college 


education. 
@ See STATE page 6 
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Sweet dreams 
are not made of 
these disorders 
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Hoop teams 
finish 1-20, 
7-14 seasons 
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FORCE CHANGE: Barbara Cantrell speaks about living through phone tappings, 
smashed windows and bullet holes in her walls while working towards omens racial 


equality. 


Activism still works 


® Speaker tells of strife 
encountered while trying 
to change racist attitudes 


By DOUG FARMER 
News Editor 


@% ociety changes slowly, but persistence 
ty, in the face of public and private hos 
4 tility can bring success in the ways 
people think and live. This was one of the 


messages delivered at a speech in an at- 


tempt to promote race relations. 

“Ifyou combine hard work with a consis- 
tent strategy for change, you can prevail 
against an unjust situation,” said activist 
Barbara Cantrell, executive director of the 
alliance for the health of the mentally ill. 

She spoke at the Haverhill campus re- 
cently about her life In the early 1960s 
when Cantrell, her husband and three chil- 
dren moved to Kentucky. 

“I was amazed at the degree to which 
public accommodations were segregated 
there,” Cantrell said. “Imagine not even 

@ See ACTIVISM, page 6 


Younger college students 
more detached than ever 


» Academic and political 
interest has hit 30-year 
low, report says 


By DANNY GOODWIN 
Editor 


resident David Hartleb said 

this college needs to start 

attracting more high 
school students. He said the num- 
ber of high school graduates en- 
rolling has steadily decreased, 
and it is not a trend he wants the 
college to accept. 

“We are considering ways to 
strengthen our enrollment num- 
bers of those directly out of high 
school,” he said. 

But it will be difficult. A re- 
port prepared by the American 
Council on Education says academic and 
political interest of students coming from 
high school has hit a 30 year low. 

Many students said they were frequently 


DAVID HART- 
LEB 


bored in their last year of high school. Part 
of the problem might be a result of instruc- 
tors who do not make classroom presenta- 
tions relevant to students. 

The council, based at the University of 
California in Los Angeles, said despite the 
classroom boredom, more freshmen plan 
to get graduate degrees and more are par- 
ticipating in volunteer activities. 

Researchers interviewed 
348,000 students and 665 col- 
leges and universities across the 
country. 

Of those interviewed, 36 per- 
cent said they felt bored in class 
during their senior year of high 
school. In addition, about 35 
percent said they overslept and 
missed school or appointments, 
nearly double the number of stu- 
dents who said the same in 1968. 

Despite the low figures, the 
number of students who plan to 
earna 
master’s degree has gone up to 39 per- 


cent. Does this mean freshmen are now 


@ See YOUNG page 7 
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OPINION 


Attempt at raising 
awareness failing? 


@ Racism has 
moved from streets 
to workplace and 
political arena 


he current generation 
Abs has grown up without 
racism. This revelation 
was made following the recent 
showing of the film “Ethnic 
Notions,” a film about the ste- 
reotypes of African-Americans. 
Some students feel racism 
has become an obsession. 
“Programs like affirmative 
action really offend my moral 
sensibilities,” one said. “We 
must be using the most highly 
skilled workers. We cannot af- 
ford the ideal of making the 
workforce reflect society.” 


Another said minorities 
have gotten all they can expect 
from society. 

Minorities have made head- 
way into society, but that does 
not Mean racism does not ex- 
ist. 

Organizations like the Ku 
Klux Klan once presented an 
overt form ofracism. Now, hate 
literature disguised as scholar- 
ship abounds. 

Bigotry has evolved, from 
slavery through economic seg- 
regation and racist political 
agendas. 

And perhaps, asserting there 
is not a problem with racism in 
this country is the most racist 
statement of all. 


Reader comments on 
lack of minorities 


To the editor: 

There is a shameful and dis- 
turbing shortage of minority ad- 
ministrators, faculty and staff at 
this college. And judging from your 
article (Minority questions raised 
by trustees, Feb. 11), the trend is 
bound to continue for a very long 
time. Thankfully, Trustee William 
Lane has the good sense, decency 
and honesty to raise the issue of 
minority hiring. 

Apparently, some of Lane's fel- 
low board members seem less con- 
cerned. For example, trustee chair- 
man, Byron Matthews. 


Due to a reporting error in the last 
issue, a story titled “Minority ques- 
tions raised by trustees,” confused two 
sources. Trustee William Nofsker was 
misidentified as saying there were not 
enough minorities employed at the 
college. In fact, those statements were 
made by trustee William Lane, who 
said he has not seen enough minority 
hiring in his time as a trustee. The 
Observer regrets this error. 


His comment that positions are 
advertised in major publications 
as well as smaller minority publi- 
cations is essentially an empty 
and weak excuse. Even more amaz- 
ing is Chairman Matthew's rea- 
soning. Consider his comments in 
the NECC Observer: 

“The college has followed the 
letter of the law in advertising and 
there are no state laws about tak- 
ing initiatives towards going out 
and pursuing potentially qualified 
minorities.” Whether or not there 
is a lack of response from the 
minority community due to quali- 
fication isn’t the point, Chairman 
Matthews. 

It’s really a question of how 
incredibly important it is for this 
college to reach all segments of 
the community. The idea, Chair- 
man Matthews, is for the college 
to take the initiative first to find 
qualified minority candidates. 

A shortage of minority appli- 
cants in this day and age is a 
laughable excuse. Perhaps in the 
future, the joke will be on us after 
all. 

David C. Miller, paralegal 
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Whatever 


ile wandering the halls 
the other day, the ob- 
server of all saw some- 


thinga little troubling. In the Spurk 
lobby — soon to be known as the 
Central Lobby in honor of the 
wonderful, crime free park in New 
York — two lovely ladies sat on the 
comfortable benches. 

They were overheard comment- 
ing on the students who walked 
by them — what they were wear- 
ing, what they looked like, etc. — 
and then laughing. With lollipops 
stuck in their mouth no less. 

Didn’t we learn not to talk with 
our mouths full, girls? And people 
wonder why this place is nick- 
named High School High. Didn’t 
we outgrow this sort of 
behavior? You're in college, girls, 
get over yourself. 


Danny Goopwin 


Whatever! 

Speaking of name changes, 
rumor has it that the administra- 
tion may have corporate sponsors 
rename the student center and/or 
the sports and fitness center. 

The F-building, aka the 
student(less) center, has been earn- 
ing its failing grade for years. A 
name change might attract stu- 


RoaMING REPORTER 


e Campus buildings need to be renamed 
e to better suit the students in them 


dents here or to the sports and 
fitness center. 

We applaud these efforts as 
much as the changing of the 
Knights’ name, suggested last se- 
mester. Maybe Fieet Bank will con- 
sider sponsoring the home of pool, 
ping pong and the gymnasium. 

Perhaps the college could 
charge students $35 admittance 
to watch NECC’s sports teams. The 
name change did wonders for the 
Bruins and Celtics, huh? 

Then the administration, with 
the extra income, could afford to 
clean the floors and invest in some 
90s technology. 

Whatever! 

Well, it’s time for me to go, but 
I'll be back. I know all and hear all, 
whether you say it or not. So watch 
out or you might be here next. 


Should smoking be 
banned on campus? 


Noel Bergeron, criminal justice 
“Having to step outside of every 
building into a cloud of smoke is 
really annoying.” 


Belgica Andrickson, liberal arts 
“No, it is outside, so it does not 
hurt anyone.” 


Leah Maguire, liberal arts 

"It definitely does not need to 
be. The only problem is it blocks 
the doorway.” 


Ryan Harrison, criminal justice 

“It’s their own decision, but other 
people shouldn't have to be sub- 
jected to the secondhand smoke.” 


Ed Robinson photos 


Justin Kellerman, liberal arts 

“It is a disgusting habit, but occa- 
sionally I enjoy one. It does not 
need to be banned.” 


Jim Robbins, engineering science 
“No, we do not smoke inside, so 
there should be no problem. There 
is plenty of room outside. Why 
can’t we all get along?” 
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@ Smokers 
praise the 
lax nature of 
anti-smoking 


policy 


D ear President Hartleb: Thank you and NECC for 


being a friend of Big Tobacco. God knows we could 

use a ,ew more like you. As you know, Dave, we’re 
sitting in some deep doo-doo. No one likes us anymore. Not 
even the poor saps, I mean, upstanding folks who smoke 
our excellent product and are now slaves to their addic- 
tions. 

Come to think of it, even my pooch Scruffy has been a 
little standoffish. Darn mutt used to greet me at the door 
each night all excited and piddle all over my leg. My wife 
says Scruffy’s probably nervous about me putting ammo- 
nia in his puppy chow. Same stuff we added to our Marlboro 
cigarettes to “enhance the flavor” and “increase the effect 
of nicotine.” 

It seems like our only remaining “friends” are right- 
wing conservatives whose coffers we fill, and government 
lawyers who are licking their chops at the $368.5 billion 
national tobacco settlement coming soon. 

Anyway, Dave, kudos for allowing smokers at NECC to 
enjoy their constitutional rights. Like their right to blow 
secondhand smoke into the faces ofnonsmokers and make 
their hair and clothes reek like an ashtray. 

Your non-politically correct view on smoking is refresh- 
ing — like a breath of filthy air (ha! ha!). Stand tall, Dave. 
Disregard the EPA’s report calling secondhand smoke a 
carcinogen. Don’t buckle under to the surgeon general’s 
warnings or potential lawsuits. Actually, Dave, you may 
want to consult a lawyer about potential lawsuits — that 
secondhand smoke in the Spurk building lobby reminds 
me of Mexico City in the summer. 

We tobacco industry bigwigs just forked over $349 
million in a settlement with 60,000 nonsmoking airline 
flight attendants in Florida. They claimed exposure to 
cigarette smoke during flights caused lung cancer and 
other diseases. Blah, blah, blah! Serves them right for not 
wearing those drop-down oxygen masks. 

Biff Liarman 
CEO, Cancer Stick, Inc. 

P.S. Dave, I need a big favor. Please send my Christmas 
and birthday presents early this year — like tomorrow. 
Instead of giving me another Marlboro Man Beanie Baby or 
Gl Joe Camel action figure, just send money —lots of money 
— ora blank check. Funds are rather low this year. Actually, 
I’m broke! (See above lawsuits.) Thanks, Biff. 

Dear President Hartleb: After touring NECC last week 
with my parents, I fell in love with your beautiful campus 
and college. As a high school senior, I've decided to enroll 
at NECC next fall. 

My mom drones on about how deciding what college to 
attend is the biggest decision of my young life. I disagreed 
with my mom (we kinda fight a lot). I said picking out my 
prom gown has been the biggest decision thus far. 

Anyway, Mr. President, on my tour of NECC I became 
very nervous and upset upon entering the student center 
and reading the sign “Welcome To A Smoke Free Environ- 
ment.” I was like, “Mother, there’s no way I’m going here.” 
I’m like, here we go, high school all over again. You know, 
detentions for smoking in the girl’s room and all that “Say 


- 66 


We tobacco industry bigwigs just 
forked over $349 million in a 
settlement with 60,000 nonsmok- 
ing airline flight attendants in 
Florida. They claimed exposure to 
cigarette smoke during flights 
caused lung cancer and other 
diseases. Blah, blah, blah! Serves 
them right for not wearing those 
drop-down oxygen masks. 


No To Drugs” crap. Yada, yada, yada. 

Thankfully, I realized the sign was just a smoke screen. 
(Get it?) We walked across the campus and it was really 
neat. People were like, you know, smoking everywhere and 
throwing their butts wherever they damn well pleased. I 
was like, I’m going to NECC! 

Suzie Buttinsky 
Valley Girl High School 

Dear President Hartleb: We the People for the Ethical 
Treatment of Smokers (PETS) have named you our 1998 
“Man of the Year.” We applaud your giving smokers free 
rein of your campus and not corralling them like cattle in 
designated smoking areas. 

It warms the cockles of our hearts to see so many 
smokers blocking doorways and forcing nonsmokers to 
scurry through a blue haze of second hand smoke while 
holding their breath. 

The son of the late Marlboro Man — Marlboro Man jr. — 
will present you with this prestigious award on April Fools 
Day. Unfortunately, Junior recently had his larynx re- 
moved (hey, what do you expect after four packs a day for 
20 years?) and can deliver only a short address. He speaks 
using a funky microphone device which makes him sound 
like a robot. Your NECC students will probably get a few 
yucks hearing him! 

Leo Shmuck 
President, PETS, Inc. 

Dear President Hartleb: Pay no mind to that antismok- 
ing Nazi who writes for the NECC Observer. Those darn 
liberals are nothing but trouble. Breathing secondhand 
smoke is part of life — like death (ha! ha!) and taxes. Next 
he’ll be whining about us bringing our handguns to school. 

My daddy says that smoking is a lot like hunting — a 
necessary part of evolution. He says it’s all about thinning 


out the herd. This is why he and his buddies dress up in 
their camouflage Rambo outfits and carry their AK 47 
assault rifles and cases of beer into the woods each fall 
weekend. 

By blowing the brains out of some Bambi look-alike, 
they’re actually helping the process of nature move along. 
If he didn’t kill °em they'd be too many and they'd starve. 

So, you see, if we didn’t have smokers dying 10 or so 
years earlier than everyone else and killing a few innocent 
nonsmokers along the way, this world would be really 
overpopulated. Thus, when you look at the big picture 
(whatever that is), it’s just natural to allow smoking at 
NECC. 

Student’s Name Withheld Upon Request 

Hicktown, N.H. 


“Northern Essex 


prepared 
me for 
Harvard 
and 
beyond” 


“| had a great experience at Norther Essex. The faculty In the sclenca 
department were excited about teaching and very approachable, the 
classes were 3mall and provided individual attention, and my classmates 
were friendly and molivated to learn. NECC was my épringboard to higher 
education, | went on t> earn 2 bachefor's from Harvard and will soon com- 
plete a Ph.D. In Neuroblology and Behavior al Comeli. | highiy racarm- 
mend NECC as a starting polnt to any academic career,” 


HECT fav Phil Stakes of Andover 
Ph.D. Candidate, Comet thirarsety 


Interested in the best deal in education? 
Start at Northern Essex and transfer. 


Call 1-800-NECC-1-2-3 


Northern Essex Community College 


Haverhill - Lawrence 


Eight week classes begin March 23. 
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By DANNY GOODWIN 
Editor 


ECC is moving closer to reaching its goal of devel- 
oping a college plan after employees gathered 


together to discuss its future. 

The four hour meeting turned out to not be long 
enough for a detailed discussion on a number of pressing 
issues. Another meeting has been scheduled for tomorrow 
in the Bentley library from 2 to 4 p.m. 

One point several faculty members stressed was the 
need to improve what it does for the students and to 
remain united. 

“We need to remain a single integrated college,” 
Catherine Sanderson, English professor, said. “Dividing us 
up would create internal competition. We need a central- 
ized idea about what the college does.” 

One of those possibilities was to focus on college trans- 
fer and career training in an attempt to move away from 
NECC as being a last resort for students. 

William Huston, American Sign Language coordinator, 
said hundreds of students could be brought in this way. 

“Minimum standards need to be integrated into aca- 
demic courses to create a strong developmental base 
without discouraging students,” he said. 


Debating 
the future 


@ College needs to remain united, 
as putting students first is 
stressed at planning meeting 


continuing education students, the ones who mainly at- 
tend college at night and make up over half of the enroll- 
ment, though most are not full-time students. 

“The college must consider its expertise, resources and 
political realities and sensitivities in all decisions,” Douglass 
Jack, business administration professor, said. “Being a 
state college, it is market driven.” 

The college’s market was also a major point of debate. 
Many in attendance said the college is doing best with 
women in their ’30s and older students in general. 


But others stressed the need not to forget about the 


“We need to look at what market we want to attract, 
because right now it’s a little vague,” Joshua Rutstein, 
assistant bursar said. 

He said for the college to shed its label as a “joke” or “last 
resort” for students, it must learn from other marketing 
strategies and clearly define the target market. 

The college also needs to reexamine who is let in, 
Huston said. 

“There needs to be a clear mission of this being a 
rigorous institution with standards,” he said. “We cannot 
bring fourth or fifth grade-level students up to a tenth 
grade level without developmental care.” 

Another area in need of improvement is classroom 
instruction, said Libby Jensen, administrative assistant of 
the Center for Business and Industry. 

“As a student, listening to an instructor drone on for 
two and a half hours without the proper skills and tools is 
a waste of the class’ time and the instructor's time, 
regardless of their qualifications,” Jensen said. 

Technology was one tool some felt could improve class- 
room teaching methods to compete with the Internet and 
television. 

“Technology is a tool used to enhance the skills of a 
teacher and the student’s education,” Jack said. “It is best 
not to go overboard on technology if the skills are not there. 
Let's not put the cart before the horse.” 


Student focus is what’s needed, some say 


@ Many professors say 
there should be no limit 
to the variety of options 
available 


By DANNY GOODWIN 
Editor 


college is not a college if it does not 
Az students to learn. Though fac- 

ulty members debated if running a 
college is a business or not, the overall 
agreement was that students need to be the 
focus of an education. 

One way to do this is to simplify the 
information that is sent out to them, said 
Douglass Jack, business professor. 

“The way to anger students is by deci- 
sion making,” Jack said. “We cannot deny 
the outside environment. I remember look- 
ing at a summer catalog a couple of years 
ago. If no customer could understand what 
it meant, why would they come here.” 

The first step is to get the students here. 
James Bradley, behavioral sciences profes- 
sor, said once they are here, the simplifica- 
tion must remain the same. 

“My syllabus is clear to me, but my 
students don’t know what it 
means,” Bradley said. “Catalogs need to 
make sense so they know what we’re say- 
ing.” 

He said catalogs might make perfect 
sense to someone employed at the college, 
but it does the college no good if potential 
students lose the meaning. 

“In marketing I use the KISS principle 
(Keep it simple, stupid). This has to be both 
about academics and business,” Jack said. 

There are a number of options on treat- 
ing students once they are here. Ann Sal- 
vage, computer sci- 
ences professor, said 


one of the simplest Question #2 that courses here do 
ES ee 

How can NECC 
improve its 


dents appreciate 
their education is to 
give them qualified 
instructors. She said 


students in computer programs, courses 
courses are being . 
taught by instructors and Services ? 


from other parts of 

the college who do 

not have degrees in computer-related ar- 
eas. 

“In the computer area, highly qualified 
faculty are needed,” she said. “They have 
degrees in English, but are not getting paid 
to teach English. They have degrees in his- 
tory, but are not getting paid to teach 
history. Talk about a way to drive away 
students.” 

She said a lack of technology is also a 
contributing factor to losing students. She 
said Windows "95 and Office 97, two com- 
puter programs which dominate a number 
of businesses, will not even be available in 
some computer labs until next year. 

“The courses aren't that good and they’re 
learning on old computers,” Salvage said. 


“Some students might take one course and 


say, ‘You've gotta be kidding, I’m not com- Question #3 


ing back.’ We need to put resources behind 
faculty. We’re not providing a very good 
college experience.” 

There was general agreement on not 
wanting to lose students, and a number of 
faculty members do not think the core of 
courses for programs should be more spe- 
cific than it already is. Some do not want to Editor 
see the number of courses students are 
exposed to be limited in any way. 

“I would hate to see us expand the 
number of core courses. Students need to 
sample the very rich menu we have to learn 
what their interests and abilities are,” said 
Edward Spinney, natural science associate 
professor. “Their future should not be strait- 
jacketed.” 

Other faculty members agreed, saying 


subject and a little about a number of other 
subjects. 

“We have to agree if they are going to 
have skills x, y and z or have a certain 
knowledge base,” said Gene Wintner, chair- 
man for the All College Council’s executive 
committee. 

“Teachers are more effective if they don’t 
keep the same text for 20 years and the 
same syllabus for 15 years,” said William 
Huston, ASL coordinator. “All students need 
to read, write and think in a critical fashion. 
We need to maximize the learning poten- 
tial of students.” 

Mary DiGiovanni, human services coor- 
dinator, said students should benefit once 
they complete their education. 

“Students need to pick up skills and 
needed knowledge,” she said. “Does a short 
term education cause students to function 
at top level of performance when they leave 
NECC?” 

Once students have gone through their 

courses here, a prob- 
————— lem many discover is 


not transfer to other 
colleges, Salvage said. 

“We need to be up 
front about what will 
and what will not 
transfer,” she said. 
“Students get upset 
when they go to trans- 
fer and find out a 
course will not trans- 
fer because we are teaching on out of date 
technology.” 

Defining students was still a problem for 
some. Are they students or customers? 

“Using the word customer is demeaning 
the concept of a higher education,” Bradley 
said. “We should not be predicated to a 
business level. Looking for a degree is not 
like looking for an automobile. 

“It’s not in our best interest to run, as 
James Carlin (chairman for the state’s Board 
of Higher Education) wants us to, as a 
business. No college anywhere operates for 
profit based on tuition and fees, or every- 
one would be bankrupt.” 

“Seeing students as customers doesn’t 
mean they are not students,” Jack said. 


pecan 

At the recent planing meeting, pos- sse 
sible ways for faculty members to avoid _ nee 
boring students ranged from eliminat 
ing temute to improving classroom tech 
DOG: 


" “Technology is a tool used to enhance 
the skills of a teacher and the student’s 
education,” Douglass Jack, business ad- 
ministration professor, said. The teach- 
ers must first have the skills, so itis best 
‘Rot to go overboard on technology ifthe. », 
skills are not there, he said. : 
_ “We need to eliminate tenure so 
people will do new things and limit 


Standards and —_ 2 sett. the colege,epecily 
quality pushed 


By DANNY peeve: 


Catherine Sanderson, English profes- fi 
sor, said. 
“It is totally grant funded which 
means from year to year we don’t know 
_ exactly how much is going to be there 


very student has had phenomenal _ to help those not prepared for college,” 

teachers and horrible teachers. she said. “This area needs ign aprm.! 

Faculty members say improved support.” 5 
teaching is needed to keep students at “Though we have no full-time devel- 
NECC. They have to become students opment faculty, and what we have it is 
themselves. 

“As a student listening to an instruc- 
tor drone on for two and a half hours 
without the proper skills and tools is a 
students need to learn a lot about one bode of the ; 


very good, it is just not the same thing,” 
Council ex- 
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Wanted: Clear goals for college in the future 


® Staff say college 
must decide who it 
serves before course 
for future is plotted 


By DANNY GOODWIN 
Editor 


ome faculty and staff have 
S said the college is basically 

stumbling around in the 
dark, looking for bodies to fill up 
empty chairs in classrooms and 
are surprised when this actually 
happens. 

Those who have felt this way 
finally had a chance to let the 
college community know at a re- 
cent planning meeting. Many ex- 
pressed the idea that the college 
needs to sell one or two areas 
while remaining unified if NECC 
is to shed its ‘joke’ image. , 

“We have no idea who our mar- 
ket is,” Catherine Sanderson, En- 
glish professor, said. “Have we 
done a survey, could we sell our 
core values to an unidentified 
market?” 

John Peroni, dean of continu- 
ing education and community ser- 
vices, said he knows who NECC’s 
market is right now, and while 
constructing a marketing plan, 
they cannot be forgotten. 

“The markets are equally im- 
portant. But ifyou have 70 percent 
part-time students with an aver- 
age age of 30, to over stress high 
schools is a mistake,” Peroni said. 
“In the business world, they rec- 
ognize that if you don’t take care 
of your present customer, with all 


We can recite our 
core values, but 
the market is 
clamoring for 
academics. We 
need to look at 
what market we 
want to attract... 


the time, money and resources 
you’ve spent, you gain nothing 
with the new clientele. We need to 
take care of our current students.” 

Ellen Hanick, professional staff, 
said the college should not cater 
to the high school-age crowd. 

“We are giving too much atten- 
tion to the high school age crowd 
when women in their ’30s are 
mainly coming here,” she said. 
“It’s a very big market.” 

She said women in their ’30s 
are coming here for a certificate 
or associate’s degree, and they 
should not be forgotten. 

But some said attracting this 
crowd was not enough. This would 
not change NECC’s image in the 
community, Joshua Rutstein, bur- 
sar’s office, said. 

“We can recite our core values, 
but the market is clamoring for 
academics,” he said. “We need to 
look at what market we want to 
attract, because right now it’s a 
little vague.” 

He said seven or eight years 
ago, NECC was a “joke” and a “last 
resort” for students in the com- 
munity. He said the college could 
learn from other strategies and 
clearly define the target market. 

“Emmanuel College has distinct 
goals and says you will get an 
education and have a job in x 
amount of time,” Rutstein said. 
“We need to decide if we are a 
vocational college and are teach- 
ing toward the future, and tell 
students. Seven or eight years ago 
NECC was a joke as being a super- 
Liberal Arts education.” 

Sanderson agreed. 

“We have to sell: do this pro- 
gram, get a job,” she said. “We 
haven’t made much progress in 
that direction.” 

Mary Ellen Ashley, vice presi- 
dent of enrollment management 
and student services said the col- 
lege now blanket markets instead 
of target marketing. She said it is 
a little simplistic to say NECC is 
going to target one market or 
another. 

“We haven’t made a new cata- 
log in three years and we don’t 
have a viewbook,” she said. “We're 
missing a number of pieces now. 
We don’t have the luxury of being 
a business that can spend $1 mil- 


Ed Robinson photo 


CATCHING UP: A student makes use of the Bentley Library to do some studying. 


lion on marketing.” 

She said some colleges empha- 
size what she believed any stu- 
dent is looking for: great teaching, 
quality education, campus life, 
support services and how it will 
benefit them in their careers. It is 
simplistic to only emphasize one 
or two areas, she said. 

Highlighting students or pro- 
grams is the most likely form of 
marketing the college will pursue, 
Ashley said. By having NECC stu- 
dents in certain programs talk 
about different kinds of services, 
like the library, the fitness center 
or the computer labs, will draw in 
potential students. 

She said an honors program is 
also in development, and she wants 
to get let high school students 
know about joint admissions, 
which lets students agree to at- 
tend a four-year college after com- 
pleting two years here and get a 
tuition break. 

“There are several ways to ad- 
dress each market,” she said. “If 
what we choose to do now isn’t to 
people’s liking, we can change it. 


College finalist for nat’l award 


@ CD-ROM gives 
students much 
needed skills for 
manufacturing 


ECC has been selected as 
N: ‘finalist for a national 

award designed to recog- 
nize outstanding and innovative 
programs leading community col- 
leges into the 21st century. 

A CD-ROM module the college 
created to help students develop 
skills for high performance and 
high technology manufacturing, 
was nominated by Johns Hopkins 
University for the Florida Insti- 
tute of Higher Educations Bell- 
wether Award. 

The college will compete with 
10 finalists from across the coun- 


try at the Community College Fu- 
tures Assembly Feb. 28 to March 3 
in Lake Buena Vista, Fla. 

“NECC has been a leader in 
working with industry to insure 
that students have the skills that 
are needed in the workplace,” 
President David Hartleb said. “We 
are delighted one of our most ex- 
citing efforts is getting national 
recognition.” 

Designed to teach the impor- 
tance of quality control in manu- 
facturing, the CD-ROM module 
features several components, such 
as an interactive case study and 
built-in textbooks and libraries. 

Now being tested in NECC 
classes, the CD-ROM will eventu- 
ally be distributed to community 
colleges across the nation and used 
in a variety of courses including 
business management, physics 


and statistics. It is one of five 
modules funded by a National Sci- 
ence Foundation Grant given to 
Johns Hopkins University. 

NECC worked closely with Lu- 
cent Technologies to create the 
module featuring real-life, real- 
time problems, John Mason, natu- 
ral science professor, said. 
As part of the case study, students 
are presented with a product fail- 
ing at too high a rate. Using real- 
life data and working as a team 
with other students in the class, 
they are asked to analyze the prob- 
lem and develop a solution. 

“There are no right or wrong 
decisions,” Mason said. “But they 
do learn one decision might be 
better than another.” 

This module was developed by 
ateam from the math, science and 
technology division. 


Vv A commitment to student success provided by a dedi- 
cated, professional faculty, staffand administration knowl- 
edgeable in current developments in their respective fields. 
Y A commitment to effective instruction and high aca- 
demic standards encouraging active engagement by stu- 
dents in their own learning and achievements. 
Vv Acommitment to provide high quality instruction in the 
following areas: developmental education, liberal arts — 
education, special interest/enrichment education, and téch- — 


nical and career education. 


v Acommitment to provide educational access toa diverse 
student body with essential specialized student support 


services. 


V A commitment by faculty, staff, administration and 
students to grow and work together in a cooperative 
environment of shared governance, open communication, 


fairness and mutual respect. 


¥ A commitment to anticipate, see out and address the 
educational, cultural and economic needs of various con- 
stituencies in the Merrimack Valley. 


Nothing lasts forever. We just want 
to create a statement that this is 
where we want to be in the fu- 
ture.” 

One beliefamong all who spoke 
about the communities needs was 
that NECC cannot live in an ivory 
tower and try to be all things to all 
people, and while doing this re- 
main true to its core values. 
“We can play the tune of being all 
things to all people, despite what 
the state gives us,” Joseph LeBlanc, 
English professor, said. “But with- 
out core values, we are nothing.” 

The college’s core values were 
established to clarify what is most 
important as the strategic plan- 
ning process moves forward. Their 
purpose is to help students during 
their education and prepare them 
to enter the world. 

Douglass Jack, business admin- 
istration professor, said the col- 
lege needs to look at practical 
market realities when deciding 
what NECC’s needs are. 

Sylvia Hallsworth, nursing cen- 
ter director, said the college’s needs 


should be based on a combination 
of academic integrity, core values 
and political position. 

Michael Nutter, respiratory 
therapy associate professor, said 
enrollment is falling and the prob- 
lem is a major concern, but it also 
must be looked at logically. 

“We need to get more people in 
the door,” he said. “We need to 
find out how to appeal to those 
not coming here. The current be- 
lief is that we are hemorrhaging 
men. If we jump to conclusions as 
to the reason men are not coming 
here, then nothing will change.” 

He said colleges are usually 
identified by what one part of the 
college does and setting priorities 
is essential to this process. 

“We are losing the support of 
those we traditionally had; we have 
to get them back,” Nutter said. 
“We are a political animal and 
need community support.” 

“At this stage of the college’s 
history, we need a comprehen- 
sive, cohesive approach to the com- 
munity and students,” Peroni said. 


the best advertsing buys 
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State must train workers now, studies say 


@ continued from page 1 

The report recommends that state offi- 
cials, business leaders and college adminis- 
trators create a new model of adult educa- 
tion to help workers with lower skills move 
through literacy classes, job training semi- 
nars and community college courses. 

MassINC suggested broadening short- 
term job training programs to allow wel- 
fare recipients to complete up to 10 months 
of training and link with two year associate’s 
degree programs offered at community 
colleges. 

The report said restructuring to accom- 
modate the needs of part-time and evening 
students is necessary. 

Most adult working students attend com- 
munity college part-time at night, but state 
funds mainly support only the day pro- 
grams which are more likely to serve 
younger, full-time students. 

Full-time faculty members cannot be 
forced to teach continuing education 
courses as a part of their load, Peroni said. 
For those courses, faculty members are 
paid in addition to their regular salaries. 

But there are alternatives, Hartleb said. 

“We need to deliver education to stu- 
dents how and when it makes the most 
sense for them,” Hartleb said. 

One way to deliver education is by offer- 
ing telecourses, he said. Students can watch 
a course on public television and do the 
majority of work in the home. Courses are 
also offered over the Internet. He said he 
hopes to have more classes taught at the 
workplace and over the Internet. 

Another report, made by the Organiza- 
tion for Economic Cooperation and Devel- 
opment has found basic tasks, such as 
filling out job applications and balancing 
checkbooks are problems for nearly half of 
American adults. 


The MassINC report, which 
evaluated adult education in the 
state, recommends the following 
changes to the current system: 

Two years of community 
college be guaranteed by the 
state for every adult. 

V Tuition and fees be paid 
through a combination of 
increased state scholarships, 
federal grants and tax credits. 

¥ Students should be re- 
quired to pay a net cost of $500 
a year to emphasize the value of 
investing in a college education. 

v Public and private sectors 
provide $1 million to develop 
new employee training partner- 
ships. 

MassINC estimates the cost of 
implementing these ideas will be 
$160 million. 


It found there is a high level of college 
attendance among Americans, but educa- 
tional levels were not always a guarantee of 
literacy. This is based on the ability to read 
text, understand charts, graphs and sched- 
ules, and perform arithmetic. 

Peroni said he has seen some people 
reach a certain age and say they don’t want 
to learn any more. 

“The most tragic thing to see is people 
put a self-imposed limit on themselves,” he 
said. “Some people say they have got a 
family and enjoy their free time, and it 
would be nice to get more money, but they 
don’t want to be the boss.” 


Locals reject contract offer 


@ 3 percent extension is 
approved by huge margin 
statewide, 921-143 


By DANNY GOODWIN 
Editor 


ECC was one of two state colleges 
Nove the majority of faculty and 

staff voted against a one-year con- 
tract extension with a salary increase. 

Of the 79 who voted at NECC, 41 voted 
against the extension. At Roxbury Commu- 
nity College, 18 out of 24 voters were op- 
posed to the extension. 

These totals were far different from the 
statewide vote: 921 in favor, 143 against. 

The agreement has proposed that the 
community college examine a number of 
issues, including tenure and faculty 
workload. 

Peter Flynn, faulty union president, said 
four-year colleges usually settle their con- 
tract before the community colleges do. 

“We're the forgotten part of the higher 
education system.” Flynn said. 


He said those who did not vote in favor 
of the contract realized they could take a 
“zero year,” because over the last 10 to 12 
years, faculty have really seen nothing of 
value. 

“A 3 percent raise at the end of the year 
may mean only $800 for those at the lower 
end, but it’s still $800,” Flynn said. 

Just before the contract was signed, an 
article appeared in the Boston Business 
Journal which said: “Professors at the state’s 
two year colleges are at least willing to 
discuss trade-offs on tenure and other hot- 
button issues in exchange for pay boosts.” 

Flynn said James Carlin, chairman of the 
Board of Higher Education, managed to put 
a “spin” on the agreement. 

In the contract it was agreed that tenure, 
faculty workload, advantages and disad- 
vantages of part-time vs. full-time faculty, 
evaluation of faculty and staff and the role 
of faculty in advising and counseling will be 
discussed. 

“A year from now, the public might say, 
‘Didn’t they agree to give up tenure?’,” 
Flynn said. “He tells the public we conceded 
to give up tenure and work more hours.” 


oo - 
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HUNGRY?: Eileen Pacy, health information technologies club president, left, 
sells baked goods in the Spurk lobby to help the club sponsor guest speakers, 


organize site visits and hold workshops. 


Activism: the future, 
according to Cantrell 


@ continued from page 1 
being able to buy a cup of coffee without 
being told to leave.” . 

These circumstances led to the famous 
sit-ins of the era. 

She and her husband began to work 
with the Congress Of Racial Equality to 
come up with a plan to end this treatment 
of African-Americans. One incident she 
particularly remembers involved a down- 
town movie theater. 

“The owner of the establishment was 
vehemently opposed to integration. After 
months of picketing, rain or shine, we 


eventually got him to concede,” Cantrell © 


said. 

The group of people she demonstrated 
with began action with a religious prayer, 
to remind themselves what they hoped to 
accomplish, and why. 

“People of all faiths were involved in the 
civil rights movement,” she said. 

Cantrell’s activism was not limited to 
just the South, however. 

Working later as a state representative 
in New Jersey, Cantrell voted for affordable 
public housing in the city of Princeton. 

“Sometimes, you have to do what is 
right, whether or not people agree with 
you,” Cantrell said. 

She also became director of a shelter for 
battered women in Princeton. 

Cantrell said the greatest social move- 
ments in history — feminism, civil rights 
and religious reformation — have begun at 
the local level. 

She said trying to change the way people 
think and behave is not without risks. 

“When Iwas marching in Kentucky once, 
a man came up to us and said, ‘Your kind 


ought to be killed and thrown in the river,” 
Cantrell said. 

When she was on vacation with her 
family, her home was vandalized, and the 
windows were smashed. Cantrell said her 
phone was also bugged for an extended 
period without her knowledge. 

Beyond specific actions against her, 
Cantrell also saw powerful forces at work 
against the civil rights movement. 

“The media branded protesters as vio- 
lent extremists. That is a mold that is very 
hard to break out of, and it showed a 
concerted effort to marginalize those work- 
ing for social improvement,” she said. 

Nevertheless, the groups with which she 
worked were successful. 

“There will always be forces that will try 
to stop change. That is why it is important 
for you to have not just an ideal but a plan 
of action for achieving it,” Cantrell said. 

Some of Cantrell’s other accomplish- 
ments include: 

Serving eight years for three senate 
presidents in New Jersey. 

Working for John Silber’s gubernatorial 
campaign. 

Speaking to the Rockefeller Foundation 
on health care in the 1970s. 

Attending the United Nations World 
Population Conferences in Budapest in 1974 
and in Mexico City in 1984. 

Cantrell said she hoped all those in 
attendance, particularly the young, would 
go out and change their communities for 
the better. 

“I have tried to make a difference wher- 
ever I have lived. If you want to change a 
repressive or unfair situation, start in your 
community,” she said. 


Culture has done much to stigmatize African-Americans 


@ Whites painting their 
faces black, depictions of 
savages are only some of 
the portrayals 


By DOUG FARMER 
News Editor 


aising Awareness is a program 
R= at recognizing racism in our 
society and showing positive ways to 
overcome it, through the use of influential 
films and lectures by known activists. 
The film “Ethnic Notions,” was recently 
shown as a part of this program to a group 
of about 40 people in the student center 
theater. The movie shows the portrayed 
stereotypes of African Americans in the 
media. 
The film showed the sometimes comi- 
cal. sometimes savage portrayal of blacks in 


- 


a. eS . a 


popular culture throughout U.S. history. It 
juxtaposed images from films and newspa- 
pers alongside commentary from univer- 
sity professors and activists. 

“The portrayal of blacks as either docile 
or violent has been a thread in our culture 
which continues until the present day,” 
Barbara Christian, University of California 
Berkeley professor said in the film. 

The film traced the T.D. Rice populariza- 
tion of the “Jim Crow” dance in the 1820s 
through the appearance of the minstrels 
(whites with black face paint) in the 1840s, 
through the “happy sambo” image of the 
Civil War era. 

The creation of the movie “Birth of a 
Nation” by Erskine Peters, which included a 
portrayal of a black man chasing down an 
innocent white woman, helped to inflame 
racial animosity. 

Well-known actors like Bert Williams in 
“Natural Born Gambler” and Al Jolson in 
“The Jazz Singer” helped spread the picture 
of happy, docile African-Americans. Ameri- 


can companies benefited from these stereo- 
types with products like “Aunt Jemima” 
pancakes. 

“Cartoons, seemingly harmless fare for 
children, have shown blacks to be happy, 
dancing folks, without the context of 
struggle and hard work,” Pat Turner, Uni- 
versity of Massachusetts Boston Professor, 
said in the film. 

The civil rights movement in the 1960s, 
highly publicized with graphic images in 
newspapers and television reports, did much 
to end the “docile” image of blacks. 

“The image of blacks more recently has 
been the ‘black rambo’ who may be a noble 
savage, but is still a savage,” George 
Frederickson, Stanford University profes- 
sor, said in the movie. 

In a recent New York Times Magazine 
article, the author describes the drastically 
different reactions of two Michigan towns 
to the death of a black boy in a river next to 
a white neighborhood. 

Whites assumed it was an accident, while 


blacks assumed it was murder, and their 
media outlets reflected the difference. 

Similarly, there was difference of opin- 
ion following the movie. Some students 
said affirmative action and other race-spe- 
cific policies showed the same disdain shown 
in the film. 

“] think the paternalistic nature of affir- 
mative action has helped to continue the 
racism seen there,” one said. 

Others said these were necessary ac- 
tions to correct mistakes made in the past. 

Nita Lamborghini, assistant dean of life 
and healthy living, said regardless of dis- 
agreements over those issues, the sponsors 
of the event wanted people to take one 
message with them. 

“We must always be careful to observe 
history and the way we have viewed each 
other, in order to truly understand our 
feelings today,” she said. 

The next installment of Raising Aware- 
ness, the movie “Stand and Deliver,” will be 
shown March 3, 
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[News a ee 
Questions about new dialysis program answered 


® Short training period 

gives students advantage 
for this high demand job 
in the medical field 


By DOUG FARMER 


News Editor 


he pioneer dialysis patient care tech 

nician program at NECC is in the 

final stage. Program director, Joan 
Hagopian, is waiting foran equipment grant 
from a local organization to be installed at 
the Lawrence ~ampus. 

The specific courses for the dialysis pro- 
gram have already been outlined. 

“The idea came very much from medical 
facilities in the area,” Hagopian said. “We 
conducted a survey of 60 dialysis units 
within driving distance of NECC, and we 
received positive feedback concerning the 
need for trained personnel.” 

Trained personnel in this area filter waste 
products using specialized equipment from 
the blood the body cannot remove on its 
own. 

Paul Bevilacqua, acting dean of academic 
services, said there is a need for dialysis 
technicians in the area. 

“If we train students here, we are actu- 
ally saving hospitals and other facilities 
money, because they do not have to put in 
the time for personnel to train new employ- 


es,” he said. 

Bevilacqua said there is little competi- 
tion in the Merrimack Valley. 

“We know of only one other program of 
this kind in the entire country,” he said, 
adding this will give graduates an edge 
when they enter the work force. 

The course will emphasize theoretical 
discussion and actual practice. 

“Certain basic coursework is required, 
but there is also a practicum experience at 
the end of the program, where the student 
will be placed and evaluated in an actual 
dialysis unit,” Hagopian said. 

She said the first semester will involve 
basic courses like “human biology” and 
“death and dying,” but the second semester 
will feature more complex coursework like 
“hemodialysis procedures” will be covered. 

“The schedule is designed for students 
to complete the program within one year,” 
Hagopian said. Partly, this is because the 
program is so new, that course necessities 
have not been applied to dialysis as they 
have been to other programs. 

Bevilacqua said graduates will not need 
additional training after the practicum. 
“Students will be fully equipped to enter 
the medical workforce as dialysis techni- 
cians following completion of require- 
ments,” Bevilacqua said. 

Realistically, graduates could be looking 
at going into the field not long after earning 
their certificate. 

“Since there is such a demand for work- 
ers in this field, we expect every student 


who has successfully completed the cur- 
riculum to be placed shortly after gradua- 
tion,” Hagopian said. 

“In the other allied health programs, it 
has not been uncommon for students to be 
hired even before they graduate,” Bevilacqua 
said. “When that occurs, we usually tell 
them to complete their education before 
moving into the field.” 

Hagopian feels training in the dialysis 
area is more important now than ever. 


LOOK MA, IT’S A TV: Students in the cafeteria watch the college television 
network, which features music videos, CNN news and sports. 
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“Education in this area did not seem as 
important several years ago, when dialysis 
was rarely practiced, due to expense,” she 
said. 

With the aid of Medicare, it has become 
a viable option for many, especially the 
those 85 and older in the Greater Merrimack 
Valley. If NECC students can prove they 
have the knowledge and the will to use 
dialysis equipment, they will be in an ideal 
position to fill that growing need, she said. 


Young students are detached from learning 


@ continued from page 
seeking degrees instead of knowledge? 


“Students get an education to get 
ahead,” Paul Bevilacqua, acting dean of aca- 
demic affairs, said. 

Mary Ellen Ashley, vice president of en- 
roliment management and student services, 
said the reasons high school students come 
here range from waiting too long to regis- 
ter to finances. 

“The one thing we continually hear from 
students is that they feel safer here than 
they did in high school,” Ashley said. “This 
becomes a proving ground for some stu- 
dents because there are smaller classes and 
it slows the college process down.” 

She said the college needs to work better 
with area high school guidance counselors 
to let them know what skills graduates will 
need when they get here. Once those skills 
are met, the college can start building a 
population, she said. 

After the students are here, the faculty 
must keep them here, Bevilacqua said. 


Findings in the anertcal council on Education report about college freshman: 
ree out of four perform volunteer work 
percent believe cleaning up the environment is important — 
out of three students said they are committed to phe romote racial 


“It’s a perennial question how to get 
students to actively participate in their 
education,” he said. “Faculty is competing 
with graphics, television and the Internet. 
The brain is taught to be more passive and 
remember in soundbites. It’s up to profes- 
sors to engage those students and make 
them become active learners.” 

He said it is tough to accurately assess 
professors because some students learn by 
listening, others learn visually and others 
learn doing hands-on work. 


“It’s a matter of making the subject 
relevant and putting the subject into 
context,” he said. “The instructor must 
construct a learning environment which 
respects students as people and as learn- 
ersz 

He said there is nothing inherently 
wrong with class lectures, but small group 
discussions could be a positive alternative. 

Students are given a form of input with 
evaluations, Bevilacqua said. Student evalu- 
ations of professors have a 35 percent 


influence of the overall evaluation, the other 
parts being made up of course material and 
class observation. 

During class observations, the number » 
of students and their attention level is 
evaluated. Bevilacqua said a teacher can 
have a wonderful syllabus, but sometimes 
the teacher cannot get through to students. 

“I give student evaluation serious 
consideration,” he said. “Is it a basis to fire 
a teacher? No.” 

He said the college does not have a place 
where faculty can improve their teaching 
methods, but those with less positive evalu- 
ations can seek out help from faculty and 
assistant deans. 

“Nobody wants.a low student evaluation 
— it affects them whether they admit it or 
not,” Bevilacqua said. 

The study said about 26 percent of stu- 
dents came from a home with divorced or 
separated parents, the highest point ever. 

“Faculty generally would rather have 
older students because it adds a maturity to 
the class,” Bevilacqua said. “Younger stu- 
dents may be driven more internally, but 
that doesn’t mean they don’t want to learn.” 


tions from the Merrimack Val- 


Rep. Tierney 
looking for 
interns 


he District offices of sixth 

District Congressman John 
Tierney, D-Salem, are now ac- 
cepting applications for intern- 
ships for the upcoming winter 
term. E 

These unpaid positions of- 
fer students the opportunity to 
experience the workings of a 
congressional office and to gain 


valuable experience in govern- 
ment service. Positions are 
available in his offices in Hav- 
erhill, Peabody and Lynn. 
Interested students can call 
District Director Gary Barrett 
at (978) 531-1669 for details 


and Tierney’s website: 
www.house.gov/tierney/ 
intern.htm. 


Staffer picked 
for program 


udith Kamber, director of fac 
ulty and staff development, 
been chosen to participate 

in the leaders program, a na- 


tional leader- 
ship training 
program for 
administra- 
tors and fac- 
ulty in higher 
education, 
sponsored by 
the National 
Institute for 
Leadership De- 
velopment. 

The year- 
long program 
is designed to enhance major deci- 
sion-making skills, includes: 

Instruction and practice in su- 
pervisory and human relations 
skills. 

Planning and budgeting. 

Organizational transforma- 
tion. 

Discussions with national ex- 
perts about issues which will con- 
front higher education in the next 
decade. 

Kamber, a Byfield resident, was 
chosen for her professional abili- 
ties, interest in the advancement 
of higher education and the qual- 
ity of her proposed projects. 

Kamber will be mentored by 
Lisa Isleb, coordinator for the 


File photo 
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Teaching Technology Center at the 
University of Massachusetts 
Amherst. Her project, Teaching 
and Learning Through Instruc- 
tional Technology, is designed to 
promote growth among the fac- 
ulty and staff. 


Student hurt 
working out 


A student working out in the 
college’s fitness center was 
injured when the handle of tri- 
ceps machine hit him in the head, 
campus security said. 

Jason Franks said he was work- 
ing out in the fitness center Feb. 4, 
when he lost his grip on the cable 
crossover machine. 

Fitness center personnel 
treated Franks fora deep cut, until 
an ambulance arrived. Franks was 
taken to Hale Hospital for treat- 
ment. 

The following were taken from 
NECC security reports: 

Feb. 4 

Missing item: Gary Singer, as- 
sistant athletic coordinator, said 
the frame of the dart board in the 
main lobby of the sports and fit- 
ness center was taken, but the 


dart board was left behind. 

Feb. 5 

Theft: Ellen Ruhl, who works 
in the reading center in Spurk 
211, said a wall calendar from her 
office was missing. 

Feb. 10 

Theft: Louise Bevilacqua, librar- 
ian, said a student asked for 
change from a $20 bill. Bevilacqua 
used money from a petty cash box 
to make change. Bevilacqua said 
she left the library at 10 p.m. after 
putting away the cash box. 

The next morning, a work- 
study student opened the box and 
said the $20 was missing, but other 
money was still inside, Bevilacqua 
reported. 


Volunteer fair 
here today 


tudents who have always 

wanted to volunteer, but never 
got around to it, can talk with 
nonprofit organizations today at 
the second annual volunteer fair. 

The fair will be held from 11:30 
a.m. to 1:30 p.m. in the Spurk 
building lobby. 

About 40 nonprofit organiza- 


ley will discuss their organiza- 
tions and volunteer opportuni- 
ties. Some of the organizations 
planning to attend are: the 
United Way, Girl Scouts, Boy’s 
Club, MassPIRG, and the YMCA. 
Prizes will be raffled off to 
students who attend. Faculty 
are not eligible to win prizes. 


Dr. Seuss’ 
party set for 
March 2 


ou are invited to Dr. Seuss’ 
birthday party and up to 
150 children can walk away 
with a new book donated by 
Barnes & Noble of Salem, N.H. 

On March 2, volunteers will 
read stories to groups of 
Lawrence and Haverhill chil- 
dren, play games and celebrate 
with cake and punch. 

NECC is participating in 
Read Across America, a national 
literacy event sponsored by the 
National Education Associa- 
tion. Read Across America was 
created to urge every child to 
read books. 
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College without tuition 


® College makes 
deal with students: 
free tuition for work 
done on campus 


OINT LOOKOUT, Mo. (AP) — 
P Anew classroom building is 

going up on some of the 930 
acres of rolling hills and pictur- 
esque mountain vistas which make 
up College of the Ozarks. 

New buildings spring up on 
college campuses all the time, but 
students usually do not build them. 

Here they do. Students also run 
the fire department, airport and 
the campus restaurant catering to 
budget-minded tourists heading 
down the road to Branson. They 
raise cattle and pigs, some of which 
wind up, in one form or another, 
on the plates in the restaurant. 

In exchange, they attend col- 
lege for free. 

“This is Hard Work U,” Presi- 
dent Jerry Davis said. He is the 
college where you get an educa- 
tion absolutely free. All you have 
to do is work for it. 

“All the students work 15 hours 
a week on campus, they’re re- 
quired to,” Michael Howell, his- 
tory professor, said. “We try to 
establish a work ethic to show 
what it takes to work, as well as 
the role of work.” 

Founded in 1906 as an elemen- 
“tary school for needy children, 
College of the Ozarks became a 
two-year college in 1957 and a 
fully accredited four-year school 
offering bachelor’s degrees in 1963. 

It draws 90 percent of its 1,500 
students from poor families. Only 


Donors are assured students who benefit 
from their largesse are expected to do 


what they are told. . 


.the college affili- 


ates with no social fraternities and its 
purpose is to provide a Christian educa- 
tion, which means, among other things, 
being polite to teachers, taking hats off 
in the cafeteria and offering prayers 


before meals. 


PRESIDENT JERRY Davis 


400 of the nearly 5,000 applica- 
tions received each year are ac- 
cepted, Davis said. 

Amber Toney, communica- 
tions, learned about the College of 
the Ozarks by word of mouth. She 
originally planned to attend Okla- 
homa State University, but could 
not afford it. 

“One day my counselor said, 
‘Have you ever heard of College of 
the Ozarks?’ I said, ‘College of the 
what?” Toney said, bursting into 
laughter. 

“She said it was a place where 
you could get an education abso- 
lutely free. And I said, ‘No, no way, 
you're wrong. There is no such 
thing as a free college education.” 


The college is one of a handful 
of no-tuition schools in the coun- 
try, including military academies, 
Berea College in Kentucky and the 
Webb Institute in New York. 

Not only must everyone work, 
but students cannot take out a 
federally insured loan since the 
college dropped out of the pro- 
gram a few years ago. Davis said 
officials became alarmed they were 
sending students the wrong mes- 
sage, encouraging them to wrack 
up thousands of dollars in debt 
before going out into the world. 

Room and board ($1,100 a se- 
mester) can be worked off by tak- 
ing a summer job on campus. For 
those who came to college to have 


fun, Davis said, they picked the 
wrong place. 

“We're pretty old fashioned,” 
he said. “There are no coed dorms, 
none of that here. Most of us grew 
up with standards of decency. We 
realize that’s not the case with 
everybody anymore, but we don’t 
want to be just like everybody else. 

Despite the work the students 
do, Davis said the college could 
not meet its annual budget of $24 
million without an interest-earn- 
ing $200 million endowment. 

Davis said the college affiliates 
with no social fraternities and its 
purpose is to provide a Christian 
education, which means, among 
other things, being polite to teach- 
ers, taking hats offin the cafeteria 
and offering prayers before meals. 

Student Angela Ussery said 
such strictness doesn’t bother her 
at all. She said if anything bothers 
her, it is outside students think- 
ing Ozark students had to come 
here because they couldn’t afford 
to go anywhere else. 

“I know this sounds cheesy, 
but I really love my school,” Ussery 
said, adding she turned down a 
scholarship to another school to 
attend College of the Ozarks. “I 
didn’t have to come here. | wanted 
to come here.” 

Some students have gone on to 
great success Stephen Kneeshaw, 
history professor, said. Some are 
completing postgraduate work at 
Harvard and overseas, one is an 
executive with the American His- 
torical Society and another is photo 
editor for an on-line magazine. 

“Like most colleges, a lot of 
them go out, get jobs and have 
families,” Kneeshaw said. 


Group criticizes weak core offerings 


@ Students suffer at 
numerous colleges 
for poor basic 
course selection 


ICHMOND, Va. (AP) — Some 
Rice universities have 

watered-down require- 
ments which can be filled with 
classes such as The Philosophy of 
Sports or Basic Floral Design, an 
academic group said. 

“Virginia’s leading public col- 
leges and universities are failing 
their students in the single most 
critical area of their studies — the 
general education requirements 
covering subjects essential to be- 
ing an informed and cultivated 
citizen,” Michael Krauss, president 
of the Virginia Association of Schol- 
ars, said. 

Krauss, a law professor at 
George Mason University, pre- 
sented the study at a meeting of 
the State Council of Higher Educa- 
tion. Colleges said the study con- 
tained errors and relied on a pe- 


rusal of course catalogs, without 
consulting campus officials. 

“I do not believe that the qual- 
ity of the report I read justifies 
time on the agenda of the State 
Council of Higher Education,” 
Timothy Sullivan, president of the 
College of William and Mary said. 
“I think it’s incredible.” 

The council's vice chairman, 
John Padgett, said the agency “wel- 
comed all viewpoints,” but “it 
doesn’t mean we necessarily em- 
brace the conclusions” ofthe study. 

But council member H. Lynn 
Hopewell Jr. called the report “as- 
tonishing. Even if the colleges and 
institutions in Virginia are able to 
convince us it’s not quite as bad — 
even if it’s half as bad — it’s ter- 
rible.” 

The council has no power to 
mandate course requirements. 
Hopewell said it was considering a 
study of its own. 

The study, “The Troubling State 
of General Education,” covers six 
universities — William and Mary, 
Virginia Tech, George Mason, the 
University of Virginia, Virginia 
Commonwealth and Virginia State. 


General education refers to 
university-wide requirements, 
usually taken during a student’s 
first two years. Researchers have 
taken a closer look at these re- 
quirements with rising criticism 
that many college graduates don’t 
have the English and math skills 
needed in the workplace. 

Among the report's findings: 

V George Mason, which the 
study says “fares possibly the worst 
of all,” has no foreign language or 
math requirement. 

V Virginia State has no English 
composition or math requirement. 

V The University of Virginia 
does not require engineering stu- 
dents to take freshman writing or 
liberal arts students to take math. 

vV George Mason and Virginia 
Tech do not require a history 
course emphasizing Western civi- 
lization. 

William and Mary, which has 
all those requirements, received 
less criticism. The report, how- 
ever, said William and Mary has 
“too many narrow and trendy 
courses, few prerequisites, easy 
exemption and too much student 


choice.” 

For instance, students may be 
exempted from the two-year for- 
eign language requirement if 
they've had sufficient courses in 
high school, the report says. Some 
can take psychology courses to 
fulfill the science requirement and 
Philosophy of Sports for the phi- 
losophy-religion requirement. 

Sullivan said the report is “short 
on serious analysis.” 

“We are asking far more of our 
students today than we asked 
when I was a student here,” he 
said. Sullivan said he graduated 
from William and Mary in 1966 
without taking math because there 
was no math requirement. 

Ron Daniel, associate provost 
at Virginia Tech, said the study 
was inaccurate in at least one re- 
spect — it said Tech has no foreign- 
language requirement. Tech has a 
language requirement, which can 
be filled with high school study, 
he said. 

Krauss said the study was based 
solely on analysis of college cata- 
logs. Any mistakes are the respon- 
sibility of the schools, he said. 


Researching works in a different reality 


@ Virtual computer 
programs offer new 
perspective on life 


RBANA, Ill. (AP) — You can 

| sweep over and under 

Maryland's Chesapeake 

Bay, run through a grassy field 

filled with buzzing bees and cross 

a busy intersection — all without 

leaving a small, dark University of 
Illinois room. 


It's a wonderland full of im- 
ages of items which actually exist, 
such as tractors built by Caterpil- 
lar, and some that do not, like a 
neon-colored, futuristic cathedral 
— all digitized and stored as vir- 
tual reality computer programs. 

In the Virtual Environments 
Laboratory, scientists can measure 
items normally invisible to the 
human eye or watch a tornado 
form by viewing data turned into 
a virtual reality program. 


In virtual reality, images once 
suspended on a flat screen pop 
into three dimensions, surround- 
ing the user and responding to his 
or her movements. 

Usually, virtual reality pro- 
grams require the user to wear a 
clunky helmet-like device, but sci- 
entists designed devices which al- 
low several users at once to have 
wider points of view by donning 
glasses resembling sturdier 3-D 
movie models glasses. 


An instrument attached to one 
set of glasses and a joystick allows 
the computer to track where and 
how the user is moving, and the 
computer adjusts accordingly. 

The user can walk up to virtual 
houses and peer inside the win- 
dow. A virtual butterfly appears to 
land on the user’s hand. Another 
program tests the new designs of 
earth-moving equipment the user 
can move around to check out 
blind spots. 


Student editors 
upset with 
university’s 
records policy 


AYTON, Ohio (AP) — Editors at 

the University of Dayton cam- 
pus newspaper are threatening to 
sue the college over its policy of 
withholding key information in 
campus crime reports from stu- 
dent reporters. 

But university officials say they 
are simply following a federal law 
requiring the protection ofits stu- 
dents’ privacy. 

Lisa Morawski, editor of the 
Flyer News, and Jeff Brogan, man- 
aging editor, said the campus po- 
lice department's practice of black- 
ing out names, addresses and other 
information on the copies of crime 
reports given to the newspaper 
prevents the News from doing its 
job. 

“We want to be as accurate and 
timely as we can,” Brogan said. 

The controversy represents the 
latest installment in a growing 
number of public-records disputes 
involving universities across the 
nation. 

Asimilar case at Miami Univer- 
sity in Oxford went to the Ohio 
Supreme Court. The justices’ deci- 
sion favored disclosure — a ruling 
which goes against the federal pri- 
vacy law. 

Then the US Department of 
Education Department sued Mi- 
ami in federal court inan attempt 
to block the release of names and 
other personally identifiable in- 
formation. ; 

A federal judge is expected to 
decide next month whether the 
disputed information can be re- 
leased. 

The 1974 federal Family Educa- 
tional Rights and Privacy Act pro- 
hibits public or private universi- 
ties from releasing records which 
identify students without the stu- 
dents’ permission. 

Colleges which violate the pro- 
vision face the potential loss of 
federal funds, such as financial 
aid and research money. But a 
later amendment to the act seemed 
to specifically exempt campus 
police records from the privacy 
protection. 

UD is a private institution with 
its own police force — indepen- 
dent of other law-enforcement 
agencies — which complicates the 
issue, John Hart, director of legal 
affairs and university attorney, 
said. UD’s police records are used 
not only for law enforcement, but 
also for student disciplinary hear- 
ing purposes. 
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Vv Americans spend more than $2.5 
billion a year on sleep remedies 


V 100,000 car crashes a year are 
directly associated with sleepy 
drivers 


VY Snoring is much more prominent 
in men than in women 


V Sleeping less than 6 1/2 hours 
can shorten your life span 


V There are 84 sleep disorders, 
most of which can now be treated 


v Aerobic exercise increases deep 
sleep, but not if it’s done close to 
bedtime 


V Sleep apnea is a dangerous condi- 
tion which can be life threatening 


V There are 360 accredited Sleep 
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SLEEP Facts 
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Disorder Clinics in the United States 


V Most insomniacs are victims of sleep 
hygiene abuse 


V 80 percent of American are sleep de- 
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How to Get More Sleep... 


1. Stay in bed 7 to 8 hours per night and rise 
at the same time daily 


2. Avoid caffeine after early afternogn 
3. Take a warm bath before bedtime \ 
4. Keep your bedroom dark quiet and cool 


5. Don’t eat, smoke or drink alcoholic bever- 
ages before bedtime 


6. Herbal teas can be soothing Ms 
7. Don’t do exciting work before bedtime 
8. Don’t watch TV in bed 


eo 


Sleeping Well: Some of Us Do It & Some of Us Don't 
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Catching some 


Sleeping well, 
waking up bright- 
eyed not so easy for 
many 


By CAMILLE DUCEY 
Impulse Editor 


rying to get a good night's 
sleep may be the hardest work 
a person does all day. 

When tossing and turning into 
the wee hours doesn’t bring on the 
Sandman, some of us resort to all 
kinds of tricks of the night. 

Making matters even worse is 
the sound of a spouse's snoring 
which began just 10 minutes after 
hitting the sack. When desperation 
sets in, nighttime behavior gets 
strange. 

Like zombies in the night, many 
of us wander about aimlessly 
throughout the house checking locks 
on doors and windows; scrutinizing 
the dark sky every 30 minutes as if 
the constellation of stars might sud- 
denly rearrange itself and checking 
out the refrigerator half a dozen 
times, as if the answer to our insom- 
nia might be found in cold storage. 

In the 1986 movie Legal Eagles, 
Robert Redford and co-star Debra 
Winger played lawyers who suffered 
through a night of insomnia while 
working on a difficult case. Redford 
resorted to tap dancing in his bath- 
room while Winger devoured a 
couple of pints of ice cream as she 
watched tear-jerker movies. 

Sleeping, or the lack thereof, is a 
nationwide epidemic that seems to 
be getting worse as Americans en- 
gage in work and social agendas 
that run counter to good sleep hab- 
its. 

The amount of sleep each person 
needs is very individual and while 
some people require less, they are 
rare. 


Sleep hygiene abusers 
don’t understand that 
there are only so many 
things you can fit into 
a day, and if you burn 
the candle at both 
ends, it is going to 
invade your sleep 
process. 


James Walsh, executive director 
of the Sleep Medicine and Research 
Center at St. Luke’s Hospital in St. 
Louis, said no more than 5 percent 
of adults function well on less than 
6.5 hours of sleep, according to Life 
Magazine. 

While older people require less 
sleep, teenagers require more than 
nine hours to maintain optimal alert- 
ness, according to a study by David 
Brown of the Center for Sleep Evalu- 
ation at Optima Health in Manches- 
ter, N. H. 

Brown found that 17 percent of 
166 high school drivers reported 
having fallen asleep at the wheel, 
and 64 percent believed that sleep 
deprivation worsened school per- 
formance. 

Millions of insomniacs are walk- 
ing around bleary-eyed during the 
day, because they can’t get enough 
shut-eye at night. 

While there are more than 84 


different sleep disorders, more 


people suffer from insomnia which 
encompasses about a dozen differ- 
ent dysfunctions including: 

v Sleep hygiene abuse 

V Restless leg sensation and pe- 
riodic jerking or twitching of limbs 

v Teeth grinding, 

v Night terrors 

v Sleepwalking 

¥ Hormonal changes 

¥ Chemical imbalances 

v Ageing process 

Serious neurological and physi- 
ological disorders such as narco- 
lepsy—sudden uncontrollable sleep— 
and sleep apnea—failure to breathe 
regularly—can be life threatening 
and require sophisticated testing 
and special treatment. 

In an article on sleep therapy 
published in Perspectives Magazine, 
behavioral psychologist Dr. Jack 
Edinger of the Duke University Medi- 
cal Center Sleep Disorder Clinic, 
defines an insomniac as “somebody 
who has difficulty initiating or main- 
taining nighttime sleep or who has 
chronically poor sleep quality, with 
associated daytime symptoms.” 
According to Edinger, the sleep 


here are approximately 3,000 

sleep disorder clinics nationwide, 
but only 365 are accredited by the 
American Sleep Disorders Associa- 
tion, which requires the clinic be 
headed by a Board certified physi- 
cian in sleep medicine, with special- 
ties in other medicine such as pul- 
monary and respiratory disease, etc, 
said Greg Nader of the ASDA. 

Rooms similar to a bedroom or 
hotel room must be provided for 
testing purposes. 

Electroencephalographs (EEG) 

and polysomnograms (PSG) can 
monitor and report actual sleep and 
respiratory functions to determine 
whether a disorder is “sleep hygiene 
abuse” or other involuntary physi- 
cal and/or neurological disorders. 

For information, call the ASDA at 
(507}-287-6006. 


hygiene abusers “don't understand 
that there are only so many things 
you can fit into a day, and if you 
burn the candle at both ends, it is 
going to invade your sleep process.” 

He describes a researcher who 
pounds away on a computer right 
up until bedtime and expects to 
shut it off and go right to bed for a 
restful night, which just does not 
work. 

For the millions who complain 
about loss of precious beauty sleep, 
changing sleeping habits may be 
the answer. 

Edinger advises a relaxing buffer 
time before bed, such as watching 
TVorreading, between the last heavy 
mental activity and bedtime. But 
these activities should not occur in 
bed. 

His rules for good sleep hygiene 
dictate that the bed be used only for 
sleep (and sex) never spending long 
periods awake in bed, but rather 
getting up and going to another 
room until sleepy again; avoiding 
worrying, thinking and planning in 
bed; retiring to bed only when sleepy; 
avoiding afternoon naps and wak- 
ing up at the same time each day, 
seven days a week. 

Sleeping pills now available over 
the counter, may induce sleep, but 
Edinger states that they produce a 
drugged sleep which is not normal 
and can become a poor crutch for 
insomniacs who later may have with- 
drawal reactions. 

“You have to treat the underly- 
ing cause of sleep problems and not 
the symptom of insomnia,” Edinger 
said. 

Wonder drugs such as melato- 
nin, which is not regulated by the 
Food and Drug Administration and 
whose effects are still not under- 
stood, are also not a good choice. 
Sleep aids should only be prescribed 
by a physician to fit the individual's 
needs. 

Taking alcohol may put you to 
sleep, but not a very good sleep 
because it is a depressant which 
rebounds causing broken sleep later 
on. 

In fact, Edinger said that sleep 
disturbances are a major block to 
alcoholics who try quitting drink- 
ing. 

Although scientists have general 
theories about sleep, they don’t re- 
ally understand why we sleep, or 
exactly what happens to the brain 
when we sleep. But studies con- 
ducted in sleep laboratories have 
provided insight on some issues. 

Despite the progress in treating 
sleep disorders Edinger doubts that 
our culture will ever value sleep 
highly enough, because of our em- 
phasis on 24-hour work and play 
schedules, high achievement and 
high productivity. 

But for those who value their 
sleep and are seeking help, rem- 
edies are available to help embrace 
an evening in restful slumber. 

Maybe the experts should also 
check out Pooch and Kitty who don’t 
have any trouble catching ZZZZ’s. 


What's in a ¢ 


Mind’s confusing 
images can stir up 
‘strange bedfellows’ 


By CAROLYN DRAGO 
Staff Writer 


reams. They have the power 

to express our undiluted 

emotions, cause us to won- 
der about their hidden meaning and 
transform our desires and fears into 
images like a film our mind has 
created. 

Each morning before we roll out 
of bed, we are forced to contemplate 
the strange and incoherent, but 
seemingly familiar images which 
occupied our minds in a night of 
slumber, trying to connect the sym- 
bolism and meaning like a jigsaw 
puzzle and apply some loose inter- 
pretation. 

Sometimes, our night visions are 
clear. Perhaps they embody the 
people we know as the characters, 
the places we've been as the back- 
drop entangled with the distinct 
emotions we've been experiencing. 

Then there are the dreams which 
seem to come out of nowhere. There 
are no faces to the figures, the places 
are unfamiliar, the emotions in- 
volved are ambiguous and the mean- 


LIFE SAVERS: Respiratory masks help sleep apnea victims to breath 


ing is indiscernible. Or is it? 

Dreams are an assortment of o' 
feelings, needs, aversions, fea 
urges and many other significant 
parts of our individuality. They a 
low us to expel all of the menta 
garbage and express what we ma 
ordinarily hide. 

They are healing mechanisms 
but more importantly, they are a 
means to discover who we are, once 
we try to understand them. 

There are several methods used 
in interpreting dreams. Dream di 
tionaries are a popular tool. 

The symbols used are over gene 
alized, and seeing how everybody’ 
dreams are different, some of the 
meanings won't hold true with ce 
tain people. 

There’s a vast array of books 
which describe dream interpreta 
tion techniques. They discuss p’ 
full waking states, meditative states 
and other complete confusion, lea 
ing us more perplexed and discow 
aged than.we were to begin. 

Our best bet at discovering the 
hidden meaning in our dreams is by 
keeping in tune with ourselves. 

Try concentrating on the most 
clear or most unsettling part of the 
dream. Think openly about the im 
ages and emotions involved and ho 
they relate to you. Once you have 
theme you essentially have the 
meaning right before you. 


‘eam? 


In time you will have a better 
lea of how your mind disguises the 
lessages and unveiling them will 
nly get easier. 

Remember it’s your mind that 
‘eates the dream. Nobody can un- 
erstand them better than you. 


Stay in bed 7 to 8 
ours per night and rise 
t the same time daily 


Avoid caffeine after 
arly afternoon 


Take a warm bath 
efore bedtime 


Don’t watch TV in bed 


Keep your bedroom 
ark, quiet and cool 


Don’t eat, smoke or 
rink alcoholic beverages 
efore bedtime 


Todd Hart photo 
sally through the night. 


Sleep disorders can be deadl 


Brain dysfunction, 
blocked airways rob 
sleep, threaten health 


By CAMILLE DUCEY 
Impulse Editor 


f you have difficulty staying 

awake during the day, have a 

decrease in memory and level of 
concentration, irritability and per- 
sonality changes, these could be 
signs of a serious sleep disorder 
called "Sleep Apnea.” 

Loud snoring and irregular 
breathing patterns are typical symp- 
toms of this condition. 

Obstructive Sleep Apnea is a con- 
dition where the throat closes and 
the airway becomes covered by the 
tongue due to its abnormal muscle 
relaxation and other muscles. 

People who are overweight and 
have a large neck may suffer from 
these blockages. The body’s natural 
defense against suffocation is wak- 
ing up. The tongue then returns toa 
more normal position, and the air- 
way Seal is broken, usually with a 
loud gasp. 

This may occur up to 100 times 
per hour. Since the individuals are 
always “waking” up, they never get 
the deep, restful sleep needed and 
are always tired. 

Central Sleep Apnea is a condi- 
tion where the brain shuts down 
intermittently during the night and 
does not send messages to the dia- 
phragm to continue breathing. 

Respiratory therapist, Michael 
Grove, supervisor of the neuro/pul- 
monary/sleep lab at the Holy Family 
Hospital in Methuen administers 
diagnostic testing to approximately 
30 people per month who suffer 
from Sleep Apnea. 

“The worst case I ever had was a 
man who stopped breathing for 
three full minutes at various times 
during the night. At four minutes, a 
person is brain dead,” he said. 

Sleep technician Judy Tyler re- 
members the 42-year old man whose 
oxygen level dropped so low,“he 
could have been declared legally 
dead” she said. “The C-PAP mask 
was prescribed, but he didn’t like it 
because he said it was uncomfort- 
able. The doctor was so concerned 


he wouldn’t come back for the mask, 
he sent a police officer to his house 
to check on him and to make sure he 
came back for it. It was either the 
mask, or death,” she said. 

Tyler said there is some thought 
that CSA is the adult version of 
sudden infant death syndrome. 

Both conditions have been linked 
to heart failure and a number of 
other medical conditions that can 
put the individual and others in 
danger of automobile accidents in- 
volving sleepy drivers. 

Grove said people who complain 
about sleepiness at work and have 
difficulty with their sex life should 
seek help through their physicians 
who may refer them on to the cen- 
ter for diagnosis. 

The patient is scheduled for an 
appointment to spend two overnight 
studies at the sleep lab while being 
hooked up to state of the art equip- 
ment that offers a complete range 
of sleep diagnostic testing. 

A Polysomnogram involves tap- 
ing electrodes to the arms, legs, and 
chest to monitor movement of limbs 
and pulmonary functions, while an 
electroencephalogram records brain 
waves and deep sleep. Sensors de- 
tect automatic air flow in and out of 
the nose and finger probes measure 
oxygen flow. 

The patient sleeps in a closed 
room which is equipped with a bath- 
room, TV and infrared camera, which 
allows technicians to observe sleep 
behavior and monitor test results 
just a few feet away. 

“Sometimes patients sleep so well 
they want to buy the mattress we 
use,” said Grove. The mattresses are 
specially made and can hold up to 
600 pounds. 

The tests print out brain and 
respiratory waves on 1,000 pages 
which takes the technicians about 
four hours to score. They are then 
submitted to the medical director of 
the clinic who spends three hours 
reading, diagnosing and dictating 
results. 

Once the results are confirmed 
by the doctor, a treatment is recom- 
mended, and the patient returns 
again to spend another night using 
the prescribed appliance. 

For OSA, a small mask, resem- 
bling an oxygen mask called a C- 
PAP, is used to apply continuous 
pressure to nasal passages and throat 


airways. A similar device called a 
BiPAP ventilator provides automatic 
respiratory back-up for patients with 
CSA. 

Patients generally have a posi- 
tive experience having slept com- 
fortably through the night and re- 
main alert through the day with an 
all around feeling of well being. 

“One man slept so well with the 
mask that the next day he was wait- 
ing for me in the parking lot as I got 
to work to say he wanted to buy the 
mask, right then and there,” said 
Grove. “I had to explain that while 
he felt the appliance proved posi- 
tive, I had to wait for the actual 
scoring and review by the doctor 
before I could prescribe it.” 

The appliances, which cost 
$4,000, are usually picked up by 
insurance carriers, but it is difficult 
to predict how much of the ex- 
penses will actually be covered. 

Grove said that there are about 
15 million undiagnosed cases of 
sleep apnea per year, with 9 percent 
of men and 4 percent of women 
suffering from the condition. 

Narcolepsy, a dysfunction of the 
brain where people fall asleep sud- 
denly, is treated with drugs that 
help stimulate the brain, and nap 
therapy, a period set aside during 


Todd Hart photo 
BRAINSTORMING: Sleep technician Judy Tyler monitors brain and 
respiratory functions of a patient at the Holy Family Hospital sleep 
disorder lab, using electroencephalograph. 


the day for extra sleep to help put off 
daytime episodes. Research is still 
being conducted into Narcolepsy 
which presents great dangers to its 
victims because of its unpredic- 
tability. 

Grove said about two or three 
people per month are diagnosed 
with the condition. 

The Massachusetts Regional Sleep 
Therapy Program at Holy Family 
Hospital in Methuen, is one of 365 
sleep disorder centers accredited by 
the American Sleep Disorders Asso- 
ciation. 

Dr. Bijan Sadrnoori, a sleep dis- 
order and pulmonary specialist and 
his highly trained sleep technicians, 
offer a comfortable professional en- 
vironment to people suffering from 
various sleep disorders through con- 
venient scheduling, private accom- 
modations and prompt results 

There are four bedrooms at the 
sleep clinic, but only two are being 
used because there is a shortage of 
technicians to monitor patients. 
“We have two patients per night, 
seven nights a week and we’re 
booked two months ahead,” said 
Tyler. 

For more information about the 
sleep center at Holy Family, call 
(978) 687-0156, ext. 2056. 


Students manage to sleep well 


Some engage in 
rituals and other 
aids to get shut-eye 


By MARK BEHAN 
Opinion Editor 


ike an athlete preparing for 

game time, going through the 

mental and physical pre-game 
rituals, student Linda Atspins read- 
ies for bedtime. No, she doesn’t 
psyche herself up by cranking her 
stereo to ear-splitting decibels. 

Instead, she listens to “Quiet 
Time,” a nature tape for relaxation. 
She reads poetry by Robert Frost and 
her noise machine hums like a fan, 
providing background music. 

“I go through a whole process in 
getting ready for sleep,” said Atspins, 
liberal arts psychology major. “The 
room has to be dark and the window 
cracked open.” 

Atspins sleeps on a mattress filled 
with feathers, which she says is 
“fluffy and very comfortable.” 

She sleeps five or six hours per 
night and manages a full course 


load and full-time job. 

“I don’t stop,” said Atspins refer- 
ring to her hectic life-style. “I've 
always been like this. Sleep seems 
like a waste of time.” 

Butch D’Amico, security captain, 
said he sleeps the recommended 
eight hours per night, Monday 
through Thursday, that is. Come the 
weekend, it’s a different story and 
schedule. 

“I! don’t sleep on Friday nights 
because I have my children and then 
Iwork all night,” an 11 p.m. to7 a.m. 
shift, D'Amico said. He also works 
third shift every other weekend and 
said he gets only two or three hours’ 
sleep on these days. 

“Sunday is a day to catch up,” he 
said. “I crash all day, and wake up 
Monday morning.” 

D'Amico sleeps on a waterbed 
and likes it warm, cranking it up to 
100 degrees before bedtime. He 
doesn’t have any trouble falling 
asleep at night and is not a napper. 

“I'm afraid I’m going to miss 
something.” 

So how does he get by with so 
little sleep and working long hours? 
D’Amico smiled, saying “Lots of caf- 


feine, lots of coffee.” 

Siobhan Cook, a general studies 
major, said she recognizes the im- 
portance of getting a good night’s 
sleep. She takes a full course load, 
works three jobs, but still sleeps 
eight hours a night. 

“My classes are scheduled for late 
morning, so even if I get to bed 
really late, I still get a full night’s 
sleep,” she said. 

When time permits, she man- 
ages to sneak in a quick nap or two 
during the week. “I love naps.” 

Cook needs the room to be per- 
fectly dark with no outside noises. 
She said she loves having the room 
cold, but has a down comforter and 
a “special” flannel blanket to keep 
her warm. 

Like Linus of Charlie Brown fame, 
Cook says she’ll take her blanket 
with her wherever she goes. Cook 
doesn’t have a difficult time falling 
asleep. 

“I'm lucky, I can fall asleep no 
matter what I have on my mind.” 

Student Gina Hajjar doesn’t re- 
tire to bed early, but she does wake 
with the birds, After finishing work 
at 10 p.m. she unwinds by doing 


homework, reading and watching 
Jay Leno. 

She prefers a dark room, with a 
television that has a sleep timer. 

Hajjar, a business transfer ma- 
jor, gets by on five hours’ sleep per 
night with no naptime. 

“I can’t nap. Once I’m up, I’m up 
for the day,” she said. “I have to go 
straight out all day.” 


I don’t sleep on 
Friday nights. I 
have my children 
and then I work 
all night. I crash 
all day Sunday, 
and wake up 
Monday morning. 
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Teens helping 


File photo 
LIFEART EXHIBIT: Over 3,000 people have seen the 
anonymous portraits painted by high school students 
from Haverhill and Lowell. The intention is to inspire 
individuals to develop a better understanding of prob- 
lems teens face in life. 


@ Teens cry out for help through 
their self-portraits 


By ROBIN NELSON 


Features Editor 


Lowell were asked to paint portraits of themselves with 

a short description, did Gregory Miller, executive direc- 
tor of the Samaritans of Merrimack Valley, realize the need 
to develop a teen suicide prevention hotline. 


iE wasn't until high school students from Haverhill and 


The anonymous portraits told stories of confusion, 
loneliness, fear, anger, and hopelessness. 

During the first year, over 3,000 people have seen the 
LifeART exhibit. The intention is to inspire individuals to 
develop a better understanding of problems teens face in 
day to day life. 

One 16-year-old boy painted a picture of himself stand- 
ing in the middle of nowhere, screaming in rage with the 
sun beating down on him. The caption underneath reads, 
“stuck with nowhere to go. Lost with no chance of being 
found. Standing on the edge of insanity. Screaming to help 
let go, looking at the sun and thinking.” 

“The major issues facing teens these days is stress, 
pressure, death and dying, depression, and suicide,” Miller 
said. 

The hotline is staffed by teens between the ages of 16 
and 18 from 3 to 9 p.m. Ifa teen calls outside of those hours, 
the call is taken by an adult. 

“Teens just don’t call crisis lines, but they will talk to one 
another,” he said.” They’re more apt to talk to another teen 
than an adult.” 

According to published reports, suicide is the third 
leading cause of death for young people in the United 
States between the ages of 15 and 24. Each year 5,000 
teenagers kill themselves. 

Miller said in Massachusetts alone 2,400 teens will 
attempt to take their lives. 

He said parents are too quick to say the child is going 
through a phase and will get over it. Some of the time this 
isn’t the case. 

The volunteers are there to listen, not to talk anyone out 
of doing anything. The choice of suicide is made aware to 
the individual that it’s a permanent solution to a tempo- 
rary problem, Miller said . 

“Most people want someone to listen. The last thing 
they want is someone giving them advice. What we do is 
steer the person towards their pain and try to get them to 
talk about it,” he said. 

One of the reasons Miller said he got involved in the 
program was because he had a relative who attempted 
suicide twice and had anorexia as an adolescent that went 
unnoticed for years. 

“People who commit suicide really don’t want to die; 
they want the pain to stop,” he said. 

Nine out of 10 suicides can be prevented if people know 
what signs to look for in someone with suicidal intentions 
and where to direct them to for treatment. “It can save a 
life,” Miller said. 

The Samaritans is a worldwide movement of volunteers 
dedicated to helping people in crisis and preventing sui- 
cide, 

The agency relies on volunteers to keep it going and 
welcomes those who wish to join the staff. 

An hour interview and several hours of training is 


File photo 
TEENS IN PAIN: A 15-year-old girl painted this self 
portrait. It appears as though half of her is suffering 
from internal pain. In Massachusetts many teens will 
attempt to take their lives this year, Gregory Miller, 
executive director of the Samaritans, said. 


required before becoming a volunteer. 

“We have volunteers from all walks of life,” Miller said. 

He said that when individuals first join the staff, they 
think every call is going to be from a suicidal person, but 
a lot of calls come from someone who just wants to talk. 

If interested, an application can be obtain from the 
Samaritans, located in Methuen on Route 110 in Swan Park 
Plaza. 

“We rescue about 15 lives a year,” Miller said. 

Anyone in a crisis or in need of talking to someone about 
a problem are encouraged to call the hotline: Teenline 1- 
888-SOS-TEEN or the local number for your area. 


Spreading the word about eating disorders 


@ Eating disorders claim 
many lives each year 


By ROBIN NELSON ~- 


Features Editor 


illions of Americans are affected 
M by eating disorders each year. The 

media and magazines are said to 
be contributing factors leading people to 
believe that if they're not thin, popularity, 
success, and beauty can’t be achieved. 

Many individuals take this message more 
seriously than others and are determined 
to possess the “ideal figure,” even if it 
means risking their health or life. 

. The week of Feb. 23 is National Eating 
Disorder Awareness Week. The Samaritans 
of Merrimack Valley for the first time will 
conduct screening programs for this illness 
at local schools, colleges and churches. The 
screenings are free to the public and all 
information obt ©. ed is anonymous. 

“We're not trying to diagnose a problem. 
We give people a written test and we score 


it. If people answer a certain way then we _ sis. 


can say the person is moderately suffering 
or acutely suffering and need some help,” 
said Gregory Miller, executive director of 
the Samaritans. 

He said several nurses and volunteers 
will help with the project. Educational in- 
formation will be provided and those who 
show signs of an eating disorder will be 
referred to an outside source for further 
evaluation. 

Anorexia nervosa, bulimia nervosa, and 
binge eating disorders claim thousands of 
lives each year. 

People with anorexia nervosa have an 
intense fear of gaining weight, so they 
starve themselves by restricting caloric in- 
take. They're said to be obsessed with being 
thin and refuse to maintain weight at or 
above the suggested normal weight for 
height and age. 

No matter how thin the individual might 
become, they're never completely satisfied 
with their appearance and insist on shed- 
ding more pounds. 

According to Council on Size and Weight 
Discrimination, this disorder has the high- 
est mortality rate of any psychiatric diagno- 


Bulimics have an extreme concern with 
body weight and shape. They engage in 
recurrent bingeing and purging. During a 
binge, the individual rapidly consumes a 
large amount of food in a helpless manner. 

The bulimic later experiences remorse, 
physical distress and a fear of fat, so they'll 
purge, usually by inducing vomiting. Exer- 
cising compulsively, fasting or abusing laxa- 
tives are other ways the bulimic will rid 
food. 

Binge eating disorder, also known as 
compulsive overeating, is similar to bu- 
limia nervosa, but without purging the 
behavior. The binge eater will eat enor- 
mous amounts of food, even when they’re 
not hungry. 

Miller said that people with eating disor- 
ders refuse to admit that they have a prob- 
lem and have this image in their mind on 
how they should look and won't stop until 
they reached it, even ifit means resorting to 
extreme measures. 

The reason individuals develop these 
disorders varies from person to person. 

Though most people with this illness 
share certain personality traits, such as 


feelings of helplessness, low self-esteem, 
and a fear of becoming fat, a recent study 
found eating disorders appear to run in 
families. 

Other influences are behavioral and en- 
vironmental settings. 

Individuals who come from a dysfunc- 
tional family, experience a major transi- 
tion in life, or suffer from an unhealthy 
relationship, are more vulnerable in devel- 
oping this behavior then those who aren't. 
Girls who have a father or brother who are 
critical of their weight are at risk of suffer- 
ing from an eating disorder. 

Men also develop this illness. Accord- 
ing to the American Anorexia Bulimia Asso- 
ciation, an estimated 10 percent of eating 
disorder patients are men. 

They develop this unhealthy habit based 
on the same reasons a female does. It’s said 
the statics of women developing this illness 
is greater because females are encouraged 
more by society to lose weight. 

Some symptoms of a eating disorder are 
depression, hair loss, vomiting of blood 
and heart tremors. 

Medical complication can be severe and 
possibly lead to death. 
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Comp. I: student remembers her father 


@ Father’s ambition 
and success in life 
leaves daughter 
with fond memories 


By A. DEUS-MORALES 


Guest Contributor 


y father was an imposing 
figure. Standing at six 
feet and two inches, he 


was a handsome and well-built 
man, who walked with an air of 
arrogance. Holding his body 
straight, chest outward, and chin 
high, he was the picture of self- 
confidence. 

People often said he resembled 
Sidney Poitier. Once in France, he 
was waiting to get on a bus and 
saw a group of girls running to- 
ward him calling him, “Monsieur 
Poitier! Monsieur Poitier!,” and 
asking for his autograph. 

He was bewildered, he thought 
it was a joke, he kept saying, “Iam 
not Mr. Poiter, I am Dr. Deus.” 
They followed him on the bus 
anyway, imploring him to admit 
he was actually the actor. He told 
me he had a hard time convincing 
them he was not Sidney Poitier. 

My father was an elegant 
dresser and was always meticu- 
lously groomed. He always wore a 
black suit with a crisp, white shirt. 
His shoes were so shiny you could 
see your reflection in them. 

Because he was so vain and 
would not leave his room until the 
last hair was in place, he often 


66 


My father is not 
alive, but his 
presence 
dominates my life 
and inspires me 
to seek excellence 


dropped me late to school, much 
to my chagrin. Fortunately, I es- 
caped punishment because he was 
a dentist. 

In my country, Haiti, if you 
were the child of a professional or 
a high-ranking government offi- 
cial, most things other children 
would be punished for, such as 
tardiness, were condoned by the 
school. 

My father was proud of his 
accomplishments and never failed 
to repeat them to his children all 
the time. He often bragged about 
how he came from a poor, unedu- 
cated family to become a dentist 
and later acquire a law degree. In 
retrospect, he did not just achieve 
intellectually. 

He repackaged himself, sowhen 
you met him — this very polished 
man with impeccable manners — 
there was no trace of his deprived 
and impoverished background. 
Years later, his education served 


him well again. In 1967, he had to 
flee Haiti, due to political unrest. 
He was able to land a teaching job 
with the Chadian government and 
travelling the world was one of 
the benefits. 

Every two years, he took exten- 
sive trips either by plane or boat. 
He preferred the boat, because he 
usually ran into some interesting 
personalities, such as the time he 
traveled the same ship as 
Jacqueline Onassis, then known 
as Jacqueline Kennedy. 

My father was given the gift of 
great intelligence, and came to 
expect the same from his chil- 
dren. However, God did not en- 
dow the same on them which 
caused him great anguish and frus- 
tration. That’s where his dark side 
was revealed. 

Even though he accomplished 
much in his life, he was a bitter 
man. His bitterness could be re- 
lated to his frustration of not be- 
coming a doctor, the ultimate goal 
to elevate him to the highest so- 
cial peak and remove him from 
his humble origins. 

However, during his first year 
at medical school, his father, who 
provided financial support, died, 
which destroyed his well calcu- 
lated plans. 

He switched to dental school. 
As I understood it, it was cheaper 
and required less time. He sup- 
ported himself by tutoring math 
and science to high school stu- 
dents. 

He often showed his bitterness 
and frustration by hitting his older 
children and using degrading ad- 
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jectives such as “dumb” and “idiot” 
while he tutored them. And they 
became terrified of him. 

Those poor souls started crying 
when he called them in for 
“LECONS” in French which meant 
“giving lessons.” Somehow I es- 
caped that harsh life with Father. 
I don’t know why, but he never 
intimidated me the way he intimi- 
dated my older siblings. 

Yes, he was strict with me, but 
he never denigrated me. I amused 
him. My mother said it was be- 
cause of my sunny and efferves- 
cent personality, and my older 
sister said it was because I stole 
his soul (whatever that meant, she 
never elaborated), but I think it 
was because he enjoyed my com- 
pany and I enjoyed his. 

I used to follow him around 
like a puppy dog and I was always 
underfoot. I would ask him many 
questions about the world, and 
specifically why he had to hit my 
older brother and sister. 

One incident I remember viv- 
idly was after he had given a par- 
ticularly harsh beating to my 
brother. I asked him why he was 
sO mean to make my brother cry 
so much. I begged him to stop. 

He was shaving. He paused, 
turned around and said, “Little 
girl, you are very brave. Go on,” he 
said. “Go on outside before I give 
you a spanking for being imperti- 
nent.” 

I didn’t get up to go. I grabbed 
his strong, muscular leg, and held 
it tightly, while [begging him to 
please, please stop making my 
brother and sister cry. 


Family members often said | 
was his favorite, therefore, I should 
just be content and not worry 
about the well-being of my older 
siblings. However, even at that 
tender age, I hated injustice of any 
kind, and I could not accept that 
side of him. 

Years, later while vacationing 
in Canada, I asked him the reason 
he was so harsh with his older 
children. He paused, looked at me 
and shook his head. He did not 
answer me, however, I saw a sad 
look on his face. 

Although he was stubborn, con- 
trolling and intractable, the side 
of him I remember best, was his 
self-discipline, and his persever- 
ance in achieving his goals. 

I remember his great sense of 
humor, the excellent dancer who 
taught me how to dance, the lover 
of classical music who taught me 
to appreciate it, the passionate 
reader and educator who left me 
with a love for learning. 

His untimely death 25 years 
ago at the age of 45 left a hole in 
my heart, and I still get misty-eyed 
when I think of him. However, I 
feel proud of him, that in such a 
short life, he had accomplished 
much. 

Perhaps my own goals and 
dreams are somehow predicated 
on the legacy of his unfulfilled 
promise. My father is not alive but 
his presence dominates my life 
and inspires me to seek excel- 
lence. 

Editor’s note: This story won an 
award in the English Dept. writing 
awards last semester. 


Northern Essex taught me the tools — 
Bradford College is teaching me 
. how to use them. 


~ 


a Shaun Watson, 


“Graphic Designer 


Transfer Coordinator 
Kathy Bresnahan 
can answer all your questions. 


For more info: 
Office of Admission 
Bradford College 
320 South Main St. 
Haverhill, MA 01835-7393 
(978) 372-7161 
(800) 336-6448 


Or visit our website: 
http//www.bradford.edu 
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Comp. II: ‘The Other Side of the 


@ Short story 
reveals other 
life-styles outside 
one's own world 


By PATRICIA J. O'CONNOR 


Guest contributor 


.M. Forster's “The Other Side 
E: the Hedge” is a wonder 

ful, colorful short story that 
stereotypes life from two drasti- 
cally opposing points of view. 

Either you are constantly run- 
ning in a race with little knowl- 
edge of your destination, or you 
are a person who knows how to 
stop and take time to discover 
other possibilities. 

This is shown to the reader 
through the use of symbolism and 
setting, and is summarized in the 
theme of the story. 

Symbolism is strong in this 
story. Each word was chosen with 
particular care, because not one 
element could stand alone from 
the others and still retain its depth. 

The settings of the situations 
the main character found himself 
in and the objects he encountered 
were symbolic. 

The theme could be presented 
in several ways. With all of the 
tools the author used, we must see 
the race as it was implied — it was 
the daily fog in which we com- 
plete our society’s “productive,” 
money-making work. 

The protagonist was a 25-year- 
old man stuck in the “rat race” full 
of briefcases and meetings, power- 
suits and power-lunches, “hold my 
calls” and “I'll pencil you ins.” 

He never realized another world 
existed just on the other side of 
the monstrous brown hedges. 

Just when he needed to be re- 
vived from certain death, for he 
“lay there prostrate” in the road 
(neither by the side of the road, 
nor near the road, but in the road), 
he was beckoned to the sheltering 
care of the Other Side. 

The nameless main character 
of “The Other Side of the Hedge” is 
a corporate ladder-climber who 


Film fest 


@ It’s a good way 
to meet people while 
enjoying yourself 
free of charge 

By MARK PALERMO 


Guest Contributor 


tudents, faculty and mem 
S bers of the general public 

who have ventured to the 
Lawrence campus these most re- 
cent cold Saturday nights in Feb- 
ruary have made an interesting 
discovery. 

One of the pleasantest surprises 
of the past year has been the first 
annual NECC Foreign Film Festi- 
val. 

In his blockbuster book of the 
1980's, “Megatrends,” author John 
Naisbitt wrote that no matter how 
much the acceleration of technol- 
ogy impacts our lives, there will 
always be a need for people to 
gather in community settings and 
be with other people. 

He wrote, for example, that 
“shopping malls are now the third 
most frequented space in our lives, 
following home and workplace.” 

He goes on to describe a 1975 
report by a well known think tank 


discovers there is more to life than 
just the daily race. 

The symbolism of many of the 
objects in both settings was al- 
most overpowering for the senses. 

I became actually giddy, read- 
ing the story the first time and 
drinking in all of the possibilities 
in the author’s style. The hedge 
was the most obvious use of sym- 
bolism because it represented the 
barrier between the two separate 
worlds. 

The author did not use a brick 
wall, a rushing river, or an ethnic 
background as the obstacle, but a 
hedge, which, considering the vast 
options, was easy for the charac- 
ter to overcome. 

It was a thorny hedge, though. 
Upon finding he could not turn 
back, due to the treacherous 
thorns, he fought through to the 
other side, as he dropped his re- 
maining possessions (a briefcase? 
a laptop computer? a career? a 
relationship?) along the path. 

On the immediate other side of 
the hedge, the protagonist plunged 
into a moat and was thereby chris- 
tened into a strange new world. 
The word “moat” brings to mind a 
castle, dungeon, or prison. 

Our exhausted walker perpetu- 
ated that idea when, as he was 
pulled from the water, he thought, 
“.. .and in a moment I lost all 
pleasure in the grass, the sky, the 
trees, the happy men and women, 
and realized that the place was 
but a prison, for all its beauty and 
extent.” 

Ironically, he viewed the Eden 
into which he fell as the worse of 
the two worlds. The world from 
whence he had come was really 
the prison many people sentence 
themselves to every day. 

The ivory gates represent the 
purity of what was beyond, and 
the horn gates, also used in the 
gospel of Luke, represent the 
strength found within those gates, 
the land where the narrator found 
himself to be. 

The first set of gates was “as 
white as ivory” and opened out- 
ward, the second set was “half 
transparent like horn and opened 
inwards.” 


The ivory gate opened outward 
indicating that it would be easy to 
go out, but not exactly welcoming 
to a person trying to come back. 
That was why the older man dis- 
couraged him from getting to the 
road that way. 

The horn gate was the opposite 
- it welcomed a person in, yet was 
almost an obstacle when a person 
tried to get back to the hellish life 
from which he had briefly vaca- 
tioned. 

The symbolism of the two 
worlds is indicative of a good ver- 
sus evil conflict, but is not as simple 
as that. The author is trying to 
show the importance of fully ex- 
periencing one’s environment, the 
importance of taking time to smell 
the proverbial rose. 

The settings in which we find 
the protagonist follows the alle- 
gory of good versus evil. 

The first of the worlds is de- 
scribed as dusty, brown, crack- 
ling, and basically dismal. The 
other, full of strong, life-giving 
greens and blues, is shown as 
bright and happy. 

Even though he left his brother 
behind to fulfill his need for com- 
petitiveness, the traveler eventu- 
ally grew weary ofthe murky road, 
“.. .my brother, whom I had to 
leave by the roadside . . . had 
wasted his breath on singing, and 
his strength on helping others. 

But I had traveled more wisely, 
and now it was only the monotony 
ofthe highway that oppressed me.” 
In contrast to the dreary road, 
there was disbelief in his tone as 
he was helped from the moat and 
had an opportunity to look around: 


Even when the water was out of my 
eyes, I was still dazed, for I had never 
been in so large a space, nor seen such 
grass and sunshine. The blue sky was 
no longer a strip, and beneath it the 
earth had risen gradually into hills - 
clean, bare buttresses, with beech trees 
in their folds, and meadows and clear 
pools at their feet. But the hills were not 
high, and there was in the landscape a 
sense of human occupation - so that 
one might have called it a park, or 
garden, if the words did not imply a 
certain triviality and constraint. 


This passionate verbal paint- 
ing of such fantastic beauty in- 
stilled a sense of longing in me, to 
be right there beside him as he 
emerged from his unexpected bath 
to share that experience of such 
amazement. 

As well as the feeling of being 
love-struck by the scenery, the 
wonder of this man touched me as 
being a little sad, because he had 


File photo 
HONORED WRITER: Patricia O’Connor accepts her writing 
award from English Professor Linda Desjardins. 


never known a place such as this, 
and all along it was on the other 
side of the hedge. 

The differences in the two types 
of settings is obviously symbolic, 
this kind of meaning could never 
have been derived from a visit to 
Fenway Park after a hard day at 
the office. 

Editor's note: This paper recently 
won as the best English Composition 2 
paper. 


promotes community within college 


that was attempting to forecast 
the effects of the wide screen home 
theater systems that were at that 
time just coming on the market. 

The report said that by the year 
1980, there would be almost no 
movie theaters in the United 
States. Naisbitt’s said, “What they 
didn’t understand was you do not 
go to a movie just to see a movie. 
You go to cry and laugh with 200 
other people. It is an event.” 

That's probably the best way to 
understand the popularity of the 
film festival. It’s more then a se- 
ries of films. It has been a place 
where people can come together 
as a community in a shared expe- 
rience of watching a classic for- 
eign film. An event. 

What does it feel like to be 
there? Guests are greeted person- 
ally. Lights are turned down in 
anticipation of the film. Small 
candles burn on tables set up in 
front of a large movie screen. 
People sit in small groups or alone 
if they prefer. 

The atmosphere is relaxed and 
friendly, almost like a European 
cafe, where people gather, not 
necessarily to consume and spend 
and to be disposed of as quickly as 
possible to make room for more 
consumers, but to talk and enjoy 
each other’s company. (There are 


cafes and bistros in Europe where 
you can buy a cup of coffee and 
spend a whole afternoon.) 

Here, fresh coffee, pastry, and 
fruit are served while jazz plays in 
the background. There seems to 
be no hurry as a faculty member 
comes out and introduces the se- 
lected film, setting the mood and 
joking with the audience while 
giving background on the direc- 
tor, actors, and information about 
the film's cultural context. 

The success of the film festival 
has come about as a growing 
awareness that a community col- 
lege (and in particular, the 
Lawrence campus) should be more 
than a building that happens to be 
located in Lawrence. 

It should have a cultural pres- 
ence as well. This is one of the 
principal differences between a 
technical school anda college. The 
community’s response to Latino 
Arts Month last October was an 
indicator that maybe Lawrence, 
like Lowell in the 1980s, could 
begin to have a cultural compo- 
nent- and that the leadership for 
that cultural component can come 
from NECC. 

On Saturday night, Feb. 28, the 
film festival concludes with 
Ingmar Bergman’s classic, “Wild 
Strawberries.” Bergman, along 


with Fellini and Bunel, were the 
most popular foreign directors of 
the fifties, sixties, and seventies. 
Their popularity has diminished 
only slightly with the passing of 
the years, and these films are still 
featured regularly at film festivals 
and small theaters. 

This particular film was se- 
lected because of Bergman’s ten- 
dency to be complex and make use 
of symbolism. For somebody who 
has never seen a Bergman film, 
this is the best one to start with; 
not only is it one of his best, it is 
perhaps the easiest to follow. 

The story concerns an elderly 
doctor that must travel to a dis- 
tant city to receive an honorary 
degree. On the way he experiences 
memories, dreams of his lifetime- 
which is rapidly coming to a close. 

“Wild Strawberries” is a myste- 
rious, profound and sentimental 
story. By today’s formulaic Holly- 
wood standards, it has everything 
going against it: it’s a 40 years old, 
it’s subtitled, it’s in black and 
white, it contains no nudity, gra- 
tuitous sex, fights, or “action” 
scenes such as explosions, mur- 
ders or catastrophic accidents. 

It doesn’t even have much of a 
plot. And if that isn’t enough, it 
was a low budget film. But for 
people who are interested and 


es 


Fresh coffee, 
pastry, and fruit 
are served while 
jazz plays in the 
background. 
There seems to be 
no hurry as a 
faculty member 
comes out and 
introduces the 
selected film 


open-minded, and who appreciate 
subtlety and profundity (or think 
they might), it’s one of the great, 
“must see” foreign films of all 


. time. 


Doors open at 7:30 p.m. Admis- 
sion is free and open to the public. 
Editors note: Mark Palermo is 
a professor in the English as a Second 


Language Program. 
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Comedy Central photo 


PINK EYE EPIDEMIC: While waiting for the bus, Cartman, Kyle, Stan and Kenny are unaware of the lurking danger approaching them during this “South Park” episode. 


Series develops cult following 


@ Taboo subjects and 
crass behavior make 
‘South Park’ enjoyable 


By CHRIS BLASDEL 
Arts & Entertainment Editor 


s children, Generation X would rise 
A: on Saturday mornings and 

watch crazy hours of cartoons. As 
people got older, cartoons were almost 
obsolete until “Beavis and Butt-head” and 
“Daria” arrived. 

Following the line of cartoons for big 
kids is “South Park,” a deliciously clever, 
though sometimes obnoxious, farce about 
four 8-year-old boys in Colorado. 

Created by Trey Parker and Matt Stone, 
“South Park” has developed a following of 
college age people who enjoy the twisted 
humor and taboo subjects the program 
offers. 

Rejected by MTV, Parker and Stone sold 
their animated series to Comedy Central 
and have turned a two-minute short into 


one of the most-watched series on cable 
television. 

Stan, Kenny, Kyle and Cartman are third 
graders who live in the town of South Park. 
Their town is plagued by such catastrophes 
as alien invasions, flesh-eating zombies and 
talking feces. 

To understand the program, one must 
relate to the four boys and where they come 
from. 

Stan is the leader of the group who dates 
Wendy Testeburger, but vomits every time 
she tries to kiss him. His Uncle Jimbo took 
Stan on a camping trip and he shot 
Scuzzlebutt. Stan is most likely to call 
Cartman “fat ass.” 

Kyle is Jewish and his mother calls him 
Bubby. Though he is usually making fun of 
fat Cartman, he also enjoys kicking his baby 
brother Ike around. 

Cartman is the spoiled son of a single 
mother and he has no recollection of his 
father. When he is not eating, he is making 
stupid remarks or being sent to Ethiopia. 
For Halloween, Cartman dressed as Adolf 
Hitler, then a Klansman. Go figure. 

Kenny is a poor kid with alcoholic par- 


ents. Mysteriously, in each episode, Kenny 
gets killed, but is right back in the next 
installment. Unfortunately, Kenny’s hood 
covers his mouth so it is impossible to make 
out what he says, though the other kids 
know it is perverted. 

The boys and their classmates are taught 
by, Mr. Garrison, who says he acts “gay to 
meet hot chicks.” 

They are also entertained by Chef, the 
kitchen cook, who sings like Barry White 
and is played by Isaac Hayes. 

Each week, some dilemma comes to 
South Park, and Kenny gets killed, but the 
show mostly pokes fun at society’s taboo 
subjects. 

In one episode, Stan’s dog, Spike, runs 
away in exile to Big Gay Al’s Big Gay Animal 
Sanctuary to live with other homosexual 
animals. 

At Thanksgiving, the boys adopt an Ethio- 
pian to get a watch, and South Park is 
invaded by violent turkeys. 

At Christmas, young Kyle is not so fes- 
tive because he is Jewish, but he is enter- 
tained by Mr. Hankie the Christmas pooh. 

With the success of “South Park,” nov- 


@ It started out as a Christ 
mas gift and featured Santa 
Claus fighting Jesus about what _ 
the real meaning of Christmas — 

_ was. 

@ Kenny dies in each placid 

but the Christmas special, 

where he cheats a shark tank 
and light plugs laying i ina 

water puddle. ss 

@ Creators Matt Stone and 

Trey Parker both one 2* in 

Colorado. - - 


elty stores radio stations and de media are 
labeling it the next hot thing. 

If you haven’t watched an episode and 
your friends are talking about it, why don’t 
you “head on down to South Park and meet 
some friends of mine” every Wednesday at 
10 p.m. on Comedy Central. 


You’re invited... 


The English Department 
invites your participation in the 
Spring 1998 Composition 
Awards Program. Writers of 
essays displaying noteworthy 
skill will be honored at an 
awards ceremony at noon on 
May 4 in Lecture Hall A.. 

Essays written in English 
Composition I and II classes 
identified by instructors as 
having exceptional merit are 
eligible to be submitted, with 
student permission, to the 
Awards Committee. These 
essays will earn special com- 
mendations. All participants, 
family and friends will be 
welcome at the awards cer- 
emony. 


Healthy Lifestyles Workshops 


National Eating Disorders Wee 
Feb. 23-Feb. 27 
Eating disorders among college 


iors in yourself and learn how to 
support a friend. 

National Nutrition Month: Eat 
Right 

March 1- March 31 

Learn how to keep your bod 
healthy with proper nutrition, fi 
ness and exercise information. 

Free body Fat analysis. 

Skin Care: Keeping Your Bab 
Face 

March 9 


Sun safety tips for your skin. 


Skin Cancer Appraisal from Amerj|- 
can Cancer Society- take this | 


eral skin care with complimenta 
products distributed. 


women and men are at epidemic 
proportions. Identify risky behay- 


portant test! Information on a gen- 


Planning to take the 9 S AT. 
e American Citizenship Exam 7? 


Want to learn to read both faster 
and better ? 


Does your child need help in math 
or reading? 


~ The Kenoza Learning & Test Prep Center at Northem Essex Community 
College has the right workshop at the right price!!! Check out our 6-week or intensive 
workshops that are offered evenings or on Saturdays on the Haverhill campus. The 


cost is $129 for each workshop, plus materials fee. 


Ask us about our new Learning Center (opening in the spring) for academic skills 
remediation/enhancement for elementary and secondary school students. 


For times/dates, call 978-556-3613 for a brochure. 


e TOEFL 


a) 
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It’s worse than 
frozen dinners 


@ An evening 
of eating out 
creates a 
craving for 
homecookin’ 


Curis BLaspEL 


fine dining experience is like a good movie: if you 
Ae $7.50 for it, it better be good. Being a college 

student is rough enough, but having a slew of 
friends who have graduated and are out on their own is 
even harder. 

You see, while I go to college, these people work real 
jobs, have their own place to live and lead very exciting 
lives. 

Unfortunately, they cannot cook to save their lives. 

When I go out to eat, I expect something good and hot. 
You get what you pay for, and if you pay $3 for a meal, then 
it is not going to be as good as something pay $12 for. 

I recently went to see one of my friends in Boston. He 
just moved away from home and is out on his own. 
Unfortunately, his idea of healthy eating is going out to 
some trendy eatery in the city that has a “low-fat” symbol 
next to the item on the menu. He eats out every night and 
refuses to learn how to cook. 

Being on his turf was quite difficult because I am not a 
big fan of going out to eat. However, I gave in and went to 
one of those places the Boston Globe gave an obscene 
amount of stars in its review. 

[hate going out to eat because when! am hungry, I want 
food. Going out to eat is like shopping: when you see 
something nice, treat yourself and don’t settle for second 
rate. Spending $15 on something if you have the skill you 
can make for a third of the price is ridiculous. 

As our night progressed, I realized we went to the 
restaurant called “Hell” and were about to experience a 
horrible evening. After a three hour wait and a cramped 
table in the smoking section, we finally placed our order. 

I went for the chicken because there is no way chicken 
can be screwed up. It had this long Italian name in front of 
it which I now realize means “rubber.” My evening was 
shattered and I was still hungry. 

On the plus side, my buddy was just as disappointed as 
me. Being a loud, vocal man, he called our waitress over and 
complained about everything from the wait to the plate 
and anything in between. We got a free meal out the fiasco, 
but still had to pay for our drinks. 

Going out to eat is supposed to be fun, but our only fun 
came from making fun of the lady who came out of the 
bathroom with the “comet” hanging off her heel. After a 
long night, I decided it was going to be a while until I went 
out to eat again. 

The moral of this story is that if it looks and tastes like 
Stouffer's, don’t pay any more than $2.99. 

As for me, a home cooked meal at Mom's Kitchen is 
better than a trip on the town for a plate of vomit. Besides, 
that meal is free and there is nothing finer than that. 

Whoever said there is no such thing as a free lunch? 


Drop off your 
answers in our 
Student Center news- 
room today. The first 
10 who get the most 
answers right win a 
free coffee at Jitters. 


‘South Park’ teasers 


1. What was unique about Scuzzlebutt? 

2. Whose career did Ike reenact out of the spaceship? 

3. What is Cartman's favorite snack? 

4. Who was the referee in the fight between Santa and 
Jesus? 

5. Who won the science project and for what? 

6. Who won the costume contest and for what? 

7. What caused the pinkeye epidemic? 

8. According to Chef, where do you make love? 

9. What was the point spread in the homecoming 
football game? 

10. What is the name of the cartoon the boys watch? 

See answers and winner’s names in next issue. 
Answers to last weeks trivia: 1. He collected bugs 2. Peter 
3. The vase 4. Pandora 5. Johnny Bravo 6. “Baby talk baby 
talk it's a wonder you can walk!” 7. Davy Jones 8. Marcia 
9. Teeter Totter Record 10. Kitty Carry All. Winners were 
Kim Divencenzo and Susan Townsend. Congratulations! 


THE SPATS by JEFF PICKERING 
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‘Singer’: Cheesy & alive in 1985 


@ Adam Sandler and Drew 
Barrymore entertain in film about 
the ‘good old days’ 


By BETH WHITE 
Staff Reporter 


hip-hop music, and flamboyant outfits from hell. The 
girls wanted to be Madonna and the boys — well, they 
were capable of having bad hair days, too. 

It’s hardly ancient history, but for those who grew up in 
the thick of it, they now qualify as “the good old days,” and 
somehow look even better the second time around. 

In the tradition of “Romy and Michelle’s High School 
Reunion” New Line Cinema gives us “The Wedding Singer.” 

The film is a wonderful testament of an era gone by, 
turning back the clock to 1985 and allowing you 97 
minutes to cringe at every flashy outfit and gasp in 
remembrance at long since forgotten music. 

It also gives the world the chance to see a different side 
of Adam Sandler. There’s no foul mouthed, smashing 
everything in sight, reprisal of his “Happy Gilmore” role. 
This is a softer, gentler Adam Sandler with curling tresses 
and a high rating on the cuddly meter. 

In the film, he plays Robbie Hart, the puppy cute, 
perennially nice wedding singer who lives in his sister's 


1 985. It was a time of parachute pants, technotronic 


basement, drives a Chevette and gives singing lessons to an 
old woman who pays him with meatballs. 

After being jilted at the altar by his hair band worship- 
ing fiancee, he develops a friendship with pretty waitress 
Julia, played by Drew Barrymore. 

While Robbie is helping Julia plan her own wedding to 
aslick, two timing Don Johnson wanna-be, romance bloomw 


between the pair. 
REVIEW 


The love story is 

predictable and 

doesn’t light any fires, exploring a tried theme about our 

notions of love and who we think we should be in love with. 

Sandler and Barrymore are cute together, but the spark 
between them is little. ” 

But the film does entertain, poking fun at '80s trends 
and icons. Sandler delivers a humorous and charming 
portrayal and gives us an all too brief taste of his vocal 
talents. His opening rendition of Dead or Alive’s “You Spin 
Me Round” is vintage Sandler. 

The film is powered by a soundtrack featuring artists 
like the Psychedelic Furs, the B-52’s, Hall & Oates and a 
rendition of Culture Club's “Do You Really Want to Hurt 
Me” (Yes!) which leaves Boy George’s lyrics spinning in your 
mind for days afterwards. 

The story line is light, the upbeat music a refreshing 
change from angst riddled grunge bands and the acting is 
enjoyable. 

The film’s simplicity is appealing. It sets out to entertain 
and does. If movies were food, this one would be a burger 
with all the trimmings — and lots of cheese. : 
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GEORGE by MARK SZORADY 
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Arts & ENTERTAINMENT 


DIDN’T yOU JUST SEE 
WHAT FLEW OUTIA My 


ARIES: (March 21 - April 20) 

You both lookand feel good; 
your high energy and upbeat 
attitude is catching on with 
others. Take advantage of your 
appeal to make gains in your 
personal and professional 
life. It’s a great time to im- 
@ relationships. 


Make it a point 
of accomplishing 
those things that 
have been on 
your to-do list. 
There will be great personal power for you. A certain 
amount of stress will no doubt accompany your busy 
schedule; lashing out at family members will get you 
nowhere. 

GEMINI: (May 22 - June 21) 

Romance is in the air, and that warm glow from you and 
your lover will get you through any unpleasant situations 
in the workplace, Get chores and errands out of the way, 
creating extra quality time to spend with family and 
friends. 

CANCER: (June 22 - July 23) 

You might fall in love, so take extra care with who you 
shower your affections on. It’s time to consult a financial 
planner on any long-term investments you've been consid- 
ering. Your intuition about money is right on target. Avoid 
criticism. 

LEO: (July 24 - Aug. 23) 

This entire month will be quite busy for you, both at 
home and at work. You are getting closer and closer to 
personal and career goals, so remember those who have 
helped you achieve what you want. Be supportive of family 
members, especially children. 

VIRGO: (Aug. 24 - Sept. 23) 


Horoscores By Miss ANNA 


Help out wherever you can this week, but make sure to 
avoid any manipulators, all those efforts should go to a 
worthwhile cause. There may be an extra cash flow just in 
time for weekend fun you have planned. Enjoy any break 
from your usual routine and have fun. 

LIBRA: (Sept. 24 - Oct. 23) 

You are ready to conquer all obstacles in your way, just 
make sure not to hurt anyone. You're likely to find kindred 
spirits to further career and social plans. Major home 
repairs may be very necessary. It isn’t such a bad idea to 
spend some time alone. 

SCORPIO: (Oct. 24 - Nov. 22) 

This week will both begin and end on a high note. You 
are in tune with your sweetheart and everything seems to 
be running smoothly. You can move closer to your goals, 
with a possible new business partnership in the offing. 

SAGITTARIUS: (Nov. 23 - Dec. 21) 

You may need to get away from your hectic routine and 
be alone with your thoughts. It’s a great time to travel. Be 
confident of successes in any business dealings. Avoid 
unpleasant financial surprises by going over bank state- 
ments for any discrepancies. 

CAPRICORN: (Dec. 22 - Jan. 20) 

A friend challenges you to break out of your shell and 
promote yourself for advancement. You’ve nothing to lose, 
and will be happier in the long run. Time spent with 
someone close can make your day. The world is filled with 
dreamers and doers, be a doer. 

AQUARIUS: (Jan. 21 - Feb. 19) 

Very prominent people will want your opinion, so be 
very careful how you word any responses. It is hard to avoid 
confrontation with those around you, so it’s better to 
remain silent than drawn into unnecessary arguments. 
Someone close may turn on you. 

PISCES: (Feb. 20 - March 20) 

Career advancement is effortless, so pursue your cher- 
ished goals. Keep your cool in family situations. There may 
be a difference of opinion, causing distance between you 
and someone close to you. Be fair. 


uring the next two months are a num- 
D ber of activities and events going on at the 

college, which include helping you get into 
better shape, learning self defense and a jazz brunch. 
Joshua Kane will put on a performance of “Murder- 
ers, Madmen and Kings” at the college’s Top Notch 
Theater 

At the gym, there are pool, ping-pong, pool tour- 
naments and other activities for you and your bud- 
dies. 

Check out our list: 

Feb. 23 to 27 

v National Eating Disorders Awareness Week: Lawrence 
atrium, 11 a.m. - 1 p.m. Eating disorders among college 
women and men are at epidemic proportions. Identify 
risky behaviors in yourself and learn how to support a 
friend. 

Feb. 25 

Vv Saying Goodbye to an Old Flame, a discussion about 
smoking. Held at the cafeteria alcove, 11 a.m. to 1 p.m. 
Learn how smokers quit and how to get help- resources and 
self-help tips. 

v Eating great in 1998: Lawrence atrium, noon 

V Learn self defense techniques: gymnasium, noon to 1 
p.m. 

v Get great abs in 20 minutes: gymnasium, 11:05 to 
11:25 a.m. 

V Body sculpting for beginners: gymnasium, 1:05 to 
1:45 p.m. 

Feb. 26 

v Advanced body sculpting: gym, 11:05 to 11:45 a.m. 

Dumbbell workout using 5, 10 & 15 pound weights. 
Feb. 27 

v 9-ball pool tourney: sport & fitness center, noon. 

vV Skiing fitness: sport & fitness center, noon to 1 p.m. 
Get in shape before you hit the slopes. 

Feb. 28 
vV Snow tubing: Amesbury Snow Park, 9 a.m. 
Coming up next month: 
March 2 to 6 

V National Nutrition Month: Lawrence atrium, 11 a.m. 
- 1 p.m. Learn how to keep your body healthy with proper 
nutrition, fitness and exercise information. 

Vv National Health & Wellness Week at the Haverhill 
cafeteria, 11 a.m. to 1 p.m. Free pamphlets, brochures, 
resources, hotlines, recipes samples and condoms. 

March 9 to 13 

v Skin Care: Keeping Your Baby Face; Lawrence atrium, 
11a.m.to 1 p.m. Get some sun safety tips for your skin. Skin 
care appraisal from the American Cancer Society. Informa- 
tion on general skin care with complimentary products 
will be distributed. 

March 10 

Y Backgammon Tournament at the sport & fitness 
center, noon. 

March 11 

V National Nutrition Month: Eat Right Campaign. Hav- 
erhill cafeteria, 11 a.m. to 1 p.m. Learn how to eat well by 
choosing healthy foods and unscramble the new food 
labeling charts. 

V Ping Pong Tournament at the sport & fitness center, 
noon. 

v Get together with college President David Hartleb and 
Vice President Mary Ellen Ashley for a bagel and coffee talk 
session, Haverhill cafeteria, 11:30 a.m. 

March 23 

V Healthy Cooking, lecture hall A, noon. Presented by 

Claudette Novak, Registered Dietician. 
March 25 

v Come see a performance of Joshua Kane’s “Murder- 
ers, Madmen and Kings;” Top Notch Theater, Haverhill, 1 
p.m. In the tradition of Sir John Gielgud’s “Ages of Man,” 
Kane brings to life the most vivid characterizations from 
Shakespeare’s plays, exposing the barbarism of so-called 
civilized man while illuminating the nobility of the human 
spirit. 

April 3 

V Natural High Night: come for fun and games; sport 
& fitness center, 6 to 9 p.m. 

April 14 

V Bagel & Coffee Talk Session II; Lawrence Atrium, 
noon. If you missed the first meeting in Haverhill, sit down 
in Lawrence with Hartleb and Ashley and discuss what is 
good about NECC and things which could make it a better 
place to attend college. 

April 15 

Healthy Cooking; Lawrence atrium, noon. Presented by 

Claudette Novak, a registered dietician. 
April 17 

V Frisbee Golf held outside the sport & fitness center, 

noon. Get together a group of friends for battle. 
April 19 

V Big Easy Jazz Band & Brunch, Haverhill Cafeteria, 11 
a.m. The Big Easy Jazz Band, featuring jazz clarinetist 
Sammy Rimmington, will perform. Admission charges 
include the cost of brunch: $10 for students, $15 for others. 

April 25 

v Family Fun Festival, outside sport & fitness center, 10 
a.m. to 3 p.m. The day will include music, games, prizes, 
food and more. 


— 
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Sports 


Center offers students inexpensive workout 


@ Experienced and 
knowledgeable staff 
is ready to pump 
you up 


By TODD HART 
Sports Editor 


t no cost, NECC students 
and staff can use much 
of the same equipment 


found in many high priced fitness 
clubs. The current incarnation of 
the wellness and fitness center 
was created a few years ago to 
provide students with a place to 
work out and get fit. 

The center consists of two free 
weight rooms and a Cybex and 
cardiovascular machine room. Stu- 
dents can use this equipment to 
work every major muscle group. 

Students who want to improve 
their cardiovascular health can use 
their choice of treadmills, station- 
ary bicycles or step machines. The 
center has recently added a new 
treadmill and step machine. Now 
there are two of each machine. 

Those who want to either 
strengthen muscles or bulk up 
can use either of the two free 
weight rooms along with a num- 
ber of Cybex machines which also 
includes a new calf raise machine. 

“We are always looking to add 
new equipment, but we’re not sure 
what we will be purchasing next,” 
Rob Parker, wellness and fitness 
coordinator, said. 

While the Cybex equipment is 
about three years old, it is still the 
latest in equipment because no 
newer models have been manu- 
factured since, Parker said. 

“We have some of the latest 
equipment here,” he said. "We 
have better equipment than some 
health clubs.” 

Pete Tompkins, fitness club 
president, said he began using the 
center about three years ago to 
help rehabilitate an old injury and 


Hoop Srartistics 


Men’s 


PTS REB_ ASTS 


Evans 10.9 not available 
Hadlock 4.3 
Hutch. 9.9 
Love 127 
Moeckel 10.5 
Porter 9.3 
Pratt 1.6 
Remy 9 
Taylor 5.7 
Tibbetts 5.5 
Tufts 9 
Women's 
Aram 3 3 BP 
Baia 15.2 2.7 5.4 


Barnes 8.8 6.2 3.0 
Ellis x lpg 5 be 1.8 
Melendez 1.8 2.4 : 
Montero 113 3.6 ad 
Richardson 11.1 8.1 4.7 
Rosario 1.3 2.4 9 


get back into shape. He sees a 
number of reasons why students 
should make an effort to use the 
center. 

One is the condition of the 
center and quality of equipment 
offered on a daily basis, he said. 

“It’s tremendous equipment to 
work with because every muscle 
group is covered, and it’s always 
clean and machines are repaired 
as quickly as possible when they 
are broken,” Tompkins said. 

Another reason is the atmo- 
sphere and attitude of the staff 
who help run the center. 

“There is always someone here 
to offer advice or help,” he said. 
“You don’t feel intimidated like 
you would at say a Gold’s Gym, 
where all the other guys are twice 
as big as you are.” 

Parker said while the center is 


geared toward people of all skill 
levels, it is a place where begin- 
ners will feel comfortable and get 
acquainted with the equipment. 

“We are very user friendly for 
beginners,” he said. "We like to 
get people started who don’t have 
much experience in fitness and 
weight training.” 

“This is a great place to get 
started working out and for main- 
taining your workout,” Justin 
Lopata, a student at Salem State 
College who is interning at the 
center, said. This is his third se- 
mester working at NECC. 

Lopata said he had a member- 
ship at Cedardale Athletic Club, 
located in Ward Hill and consid- 
ered one of the premier fitness 
centers in the area, but he uses the 
NECC center because of its conve- 
nience and quality of equipment. 
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HE’S NO GIRLIE MAN: Darrel Ordoyne works on his strength training using the Cybex tricep machine. 
This machine is just one of many available to students and staff in the Wellness and Fitness center. 


“A membership to an athletic 
club can become costly,” he said. 

A year at Cedardale can cost 
over $600. 

“But if you have a little time 
between or after classes, you can 
come down here and get a great 
workout,” he said. 

“People think that it takes a 
long time to workout,” Parker said. 
“But if they only have 20 or 30 
minutes, they can get a great work- 
out.” 

In addition to use of the equip- 
ment, the center provides a large 
number of free programs which 
would otherwise cost extra at a 
fitness club. 

Motivational programs, free 
seminars on nutrition and free 
fitness testing and body fat analy- 
sis are available. 

“The motivational programs 


are something that get the people 
going and into working out,” 
Parker said. “The person gets a gift 
just for working out.” 

Coached workouts are also 
available at no cost to provide 
extra motivation and any pointers 
the person needs. 

At the present time the fitness 
center is run by eight staff mem- 
bers — two interns, three work 
study students, a fitness monitor, 
Tompkins and Parker. 

Exercise, aerobics, body sculpt- 
ing, self defense and 20 minute ab 
programs are also offered. 

“Most of the programs we run 
here for free are programs that 
are offered for a fee at any of the 
health and fitness clubs in the 
area,” Parker said. 

Ina recent survey, the majority 
of students said they were aware 
of the facilities, but just did not 
have the time to use it. 

Darrel Ordoyne, a first-year 
electronics technology student, 
started using the center recently 
after finding it almost by accident. 

“Iwas actually going to change 
to play basketball, and I saw the 
weight rooms and decided I'd start 
using them,” he said. 

Ordoyne said he considered 
getting a membership to a fitness 
club, but the center has all the 
same equipment and fits better 
into his schedule. 

“I can come down here after 
my classes are over and work out 
until it closes if! want to,” he said. 

Student Greg Paquette, biol- 
ogy, said he learned about the 
center from postings around the 
college and decided to check it out 
for himself. 

“I don’t really need to get a 
membership at any club while I 
am a student,” he said. “The col- 
lege has pretty much everything 
you need for a good workout in 
here.” 

The center is open to all stu- 
dents and staff members Monday 
through Thursday from 9 a.m. to 
6:30 p.m. and Friday until 5 p.m. 


Men’s hoop team closes season at 1-20 


@ Brian Hutchinson 
ties school record 
with three-point 
shooting prowess 


By TODD HART 
Sports Editor 


espite hard work and tough 
D play in the last few games, 
the men’s basketball team 
was unable to pick up another win 
and finished the season losing 
more than 95 percent ofits games. 

The team kept the same nucleus 
of players the second half of the 
year, but it was not enough to 
overcome the team’s lack of expe- 
rience and height. 

Many of the players had not 
previously played organized bas- 
ketball, and it sometimes showed 
as the team finished the season at 
1-20. 

Despite disappointing results, 


coach Richard Steele is hoping to 
get as many of those players back 
next season. 

The team’s high point of the 
season came after starting the sea- 
son with 13 losses before beating 
Gateway Community College af- 
ter holding a 23 point lead. 

The team’s best overall game 
came with their rematch against 
Bunker Hill Community College, 
who thumped the Knights 116-66 
earlier in the season. Despite los- 
ing the second game, NECC fought 
hard and battled to an 89-77 loss. 

“It's probably the best game we 
played all year in terms of team- 
work and effort,” Steele said. 

Brian Hutchinson hit 8 three- 
pointers in the losing effort which, 
tied Randy Rodgers school record 
for most three-pointers in a game. 

Joe Moeckel was a force on the 
court scoring 20 points and domi- 
nating the boards with 18 re- 
bounds. 

The men were hammered by 
Newbury College 105-77 despite 
solid play from guard E Brad Porter 


Drop off answers in our campus newsroom. The first 10 with the most correct win a cup of coffee at Jitters. 


1. Who did Hulk Hogan originally beat to gain the heavyweight title when he first joined the NWO? 
2. Name any three additional members of the Four Horseman besides Ric Flair. 

3. Who was the fourth member of the NWO? 
4. What professional football player wrestled with Steve McMichael before McMichael joined the 


Horsemen? 


5. What wrestler’s finishing move is the “Texas Cloverleaf?” 
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SURROUNDED: Dave Pratt ex- 
hibits his ball-handling skills, 
while Henry Evans applies the 
defense in preparation for a game 
against Newbury College. 


and forward Joe Moeckel. 

The two combined to score 45 
points with Porter scoring 27 and 
Moeckel adding 18. Henry Evans 
added ten points in the losing 
effort. 

The Knights were manhandled 
by Springfield Technical College, 
89-53, after giving up an early 
lead. 

Evans led the team in scoring 
with 11 points while Brian 
Hutchinson added 8 in the loss. 
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Women end year at 7-14 


@ Coach hoping to 
use core group of 
players as building 
block next season 


By TODD HART 
Sports Editor 


he NECC women’s basket- 
Ton team stepped up it 

play in the second half of 
the season, but was thumped by 
52 points in their last game to 
finish the season at 7-14. 

The team started the season 
with just two wins in 11 games, 
suiting up just six players. But 
when the team was placed on club 
status, the squad picked up a 
couple more players. They wrapped 
up the season winning half of 
their final 10 games. 

The women were pounded by a 
combined 90 points in their last 
two games. In their final game 
against Mitchell College, NECC lost 
99-47 to end the season at 7-14. 

Cassie Ellis turned in another 
fine performance offensively with 
21 points and 12 rebounds 

Juana Montero and Shannon 
Richardson both contributed 8 
points apiece. Richardson also 
played well defensively with 4 
blocks and 4 steals. 

The women were coming off a 
loss against Massasoit Commu- 
nity College, 91-53. The Knights 
were overpowered in the first half 
and went into the locker room at 
halftime down 40-14. Massasoit 
kept on the pressure down the 
stretch and NECC was unable, to 
mount any sort of comeback. 

“Their guards were hitting ev- 
erything and their bigger players 
were taking the ball and shooting 
it right over our defenders,” Coach 
Artie Gribbons said. 

Richardson continued her 
strong play with 16 points and 8 
rebounds. Ellis scored 15 points 
and pulled down 9 rebounds. 

The women won the previous 
game by a score of 70-42 against 
Newbury College, which improved 
NECC’s record to 7-12. Cassie Ellis 
was unstoppable, scoring 29 points 
and hauling down 12 rebounds. 
Juana Montero poured in 20 points. 

Gribbons knows it is still to 
early to think about next year, but 
he sees a lot of positives that can 
be taken from this season and 
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UP AND OVER: Cassie Ellis attempts to get a shot off over a Massasoit Community College defender. 
Ellis and the Knights fell to Massasoit, 91-53. 


built upon for next year. 

The team's drop to club status 
was disappointing to the team. 
But it has also opened the door to 


more students which has Gribbons 
optimistic about the team’s 
chances next year. 

“The fact that we were dropped 


to club status gave us a lot expo- 
sure and opened up the program 
to more students which should 
help us in the future,” he said. 


She keeps her feet planted firmly on the ground 


@ First-year player 
excels on court with 
strong play and 
solid chemistry 


By TODD HART 
Sports Editor 


or some athletes, excelling 
F: a number of sports tends 

to inflate a person’s ego. But 
by talking to Shannon Richardson 
and her coach, you can tell that 
this player is no egomaniac. 

Last year at Shawsheen Tech in 
Billerica, Richardson was a tri-sport 
star, lettering in basketball, vol- 
leyball and softball. As a senior, 
she won numerous awards includ- 
ing being named the Common- 
wealth Athletic Conference’s Most 
Valuable Player. 

Richardson led her team to the 
Eastern Massachusetts finals in 
the state tournament, finishing 
the season at 22-3. 

This college freshman has con- 


tinued her strong 
play and has 
stood outon both 
the basketball 
and volleyball 
courts at NECC. 

Richardson 
was a key con- 
tributor to the 
volleyball pro- 
gram in her first 
semester and is 
averaging nearly 
12 points and 9 
rebounds for the 
basketball team. 

Richardson 
said she devel- 
oped her skills on 
the basketball 
court by playing 
playground style 
basketball in 
Billerica with her brother and his 
friends. 

Richardson is pleased with the 
team’s performance this season 
because it was the first time that 
these players competed together. 
She does whatever it takes to sup- 
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FLYING HIGH: Shannon 
Richardson leaps to the hoop 
for a lay-up before a game 
against Mitchell College. 


port the team, 
whether it’s scor- 
ing or cheering 
from the bench. 

“I think that I 
have good chem- 
istry with the 
other players es- 
pecially Cassie 
Ellis,” who led 
the team in scor- 
ing. 

Coach Artie 
Gribbons agrees. 
“Shannon gets 
along very well 
with her team- 
mates. They feel 
at ease around 
her.” 

Richardson 
said she plans to 
obtain her 
associate's degree before she trans- 
fers and is hoping to continue 
playing volleyball and basketball 
at either Salem State or 
Bridgewater State colleges. 

“I’m definitely going to finish 
my two years here, but I’m not 


sure yet whether I am going to 
play basketball or volleyball next 
year,” she said. 

She credits her mother as be- 
ing her biggest influence because 
she told her daughter to be her- 
self, which is something 
Richardson said she tries to ac- 
complish with everyone she meets. 

“Shannon makes everybody 
comfortable around her; she is 
very easygoing with everybody on 
the team,” Gribbons said. “I would 
definitely like to have her back 
next year as a building block for 
new players.” 

Her love of sports made her 
decision to major in physical edu- 
cation an easy one, and she hopes 
to someday teach and coach at the 
high school level. 

Gribbons knows firsthand that 
whatever Richardson puts her 
mind to, she can accomplish 
quickly. “Last semester she was 
behind on some assignments, but 
she worked hard and got all the 
work done,” he said. “She has re- 
ally impressed me this season by 
the way she has handled herself.” 


@ Athletes should 


not become actors; 
it is a waste of our 
time watching them 


s it just me or is there a trend 
I of athletes ignoring their sport 

to concentrate on other pur- 
suits? 

Either there is a football player 
in some action adventure movie 
or a star basketball player pre- 
tending he can rap. 

These athletes are probably suf- 
fering froma little known ailment 
called “Chuck Connors Syndrome.” 

For those of you who don’t 
know who Chuck Connors is, he 
was “The Rifleman” in the old 
television series. He was also a 
professional baseball and basket- 
ball player. 

He wasn’ta bad baseball player, 
but he was a horrendous basket- 
ball player for the Celtics. He was 
so bad in fact, his team would call 
a time-out late in a game just to 
make sure he didn’t touch the 
ball. I think he is the only player 
ever to break a backboard with a 
jumpshot. 

So that brings us to my next 
victim: Shaquille O’Neal. Who told 
this guy he could act? Whoever 
did must not have seen Kazaam or 
Steel. Boy, was I surprised he didn’t 
get Oscar nods for those meaty 
roles. His rapping career has not 
fared much better. 

When was the last time one of 
his records went platinum or even 
gold. It was a novel idea at first, 
but the novelty has worn off and 
it’s time to give it up. 

Sure, he was named to the 
NBA’s all-time team, but think 
how much better he would be ifhe 
wasn’t caught up in the glitz and 
glamour. 

Dennis Rodman tried wrestling 
and acting. He got his butt kicked 
by Lex Luger and The Giant, and 
it’s doubtful we will see him in the 
ring again soon. 

And, has anybody even seen 
the action movie he was in with 
Jean Claude Van Damme? Another 
Oscar caliber performance. Stick 
to basketball, Rodman, it’s what 
you do best. 

Don’t get me wrong, some ath- 
letes can handle the responsibil- 
ity. Rick Fox was decent in the 
movie “Eddie” and is getting good 
reviews for his acting in his por- 
trayal of a prison inmate in the 
HBO series “OZ.” He is also having 
a strong season for the Los Ange- 
les Lakers. He knows where his 
priorities are. 

L.A. Dodger pitcher Scott 
Radinsky has handled two careers 
well. During the season he con- 
centrates only on baseball. In the 
off-season he tours with his band, 
Pulley. 

All I know is the first time 
Marilyn Manson drives the lane 
against Hakeem Olajuwon, it will 
be time to take up a hobby, and 
quick. 


t* 
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A day in the life 
of NECC/Lawrence 


The Lawrence campus houses some highly regarded 
programs, including nursing, criminal justice and 
paralegal. With a small, family-oriented atmosphere, the 
campus has a much to offer its students. The college’s 
second largest site opened in 1991, and its outreach 
programs have helped the community since the Lawrence 
Riots of the mid-1980s. 
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CAMPUS SCENES: Lab instructor Cindy Martin, far right, demonstrates nasso-gastric tube 
placement and irrigation to students Lindy Danglmayer and Janice Keyser, above. Student 
Desir'ee Allbee catches up on some studying in the Atrium, right. 


Michael J. LaBella photos 
HERE TO HELP: Rob Georato 
works with students Jenny 
Alvarez and Betsy Soto in the 
academic support center, 
above. Kathy Rodger, dean of 
the Lawrence campus, works 
with a student, left. 


